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A BLUEPRINT FOR TOTAL MORALE 


FLETCHER McCORD 


University of Kansas 


In these days of culture crises and change, there is a universal 
recognition of the importance of civilian morale in attaining to 
significant group goals, and much is already being done to bolster 
it. But this is a total war, as has been so often said, a war not of 
armed men and machines or of industrial plants and economic 
systems alone, but it is also a war between total culture patterns, 
between entire group structures and ways of life. Such a war de- 
pends upon the mental health, the mental energy and confidence of 
the masses of people of our nation. For it is from this mental 
health, with confidence in group goals, in the means of attaining 
them, and in the future, that soldiers, and materials of war, and 
the skill and the courage to fight for them, flow as from a fountain. 

At such a time as this we cannot leave to muddling chance a 
thing so important for our very survival. We cannot take any 
chances at all if it is possible to make certain by taking thought 
instead. If we do not take thought, we may well pay for our 
oversights at a price which is not only incalculable, but which we 
shrink from contemplating. We must use every shred of knowl- 
edge and skill, of understanding and power that we can command. 
All our resources must be called upon to bear a hand in our task. 
With this in mind let us make an estimate of our psychological 
resources and self-consciously blueprint the general outlines of a 
total civilian morale. 

This must be done if for no other reason than that our enemy is 
already doing so. For although our geography, our history, our 
racial make-up, our economic, industrial, and technological develop- 
ment, our democratic political institutions, and our psychological 
facilities offer a wider and sounder basis for an integral morale 
than those of the Axis, yet the simple fact is that our enemies—and 
Germany in particular—are beating us at every step in the self-con- 
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scious exploitation of psychological knowledge. They are using 
their resources; we are not. 

One of the qualities which has characterized the war efforts of 
the Axis partners, and which has led directly to many of their most 
striking successes to date, lies in a painstaking preparation, in a 
whole-souled will-to-work for their ends, and in a capacity for 
thorough attention to all pertinent minutiae. Nothing is too small, 
too insignificant to be used which, in the remotest contingency, 
might be the straw swinging the scales of war in their favor. Their 
use of scientific psychological knowledge—much of it taken, by the 
way’, from the works of American psychologists—is a case in point. 

Some working definition of morale is necessary. Rundquist and 
Sletto, ‘n their study, Personality in the Depression, offer one which 
has the virtue of being close to popular, common-sense definitions, in 
addition to being a clear, simple summary of many professional 
attempts. “Morale,” they say, “is by definition an exceedingly gen- 
eralized trait. The word connotes zeal, hope, confidence in oneself 
and in what the future will bring. It might be defined as confidence 
in one’s ability to cope with the future. In addition, there are symp- 
toms that are commonly assumed to be present when one’s morale is 
poor: distrust of people, the feeling that no one is friendly, and the 
belief that life is not worth living.” 

This definition relates the problems of morale directly to those 
of personality adjustment. Both are concerned with the adjust- 
ments of the individual: intra-personal adjustments, adjustments 
to other persons, adjustments to institutions and to institutional 
policies, and adjustments to particular situations. And further, the 
description of good morale is essentially that of good mental health; 
while, conversely, the picture of poor morale presents a clear like- 
ness to that of poor mental health. These two facts constitute the 
nucleus of the orientation to morale presented here. 

“Morale hygiene,” to coin a phrase of analogy, is a special case 
of mental hygiene. It embodies the same general problems; it calls 
for the same approaches. With this conception arises the need for 
a working model of human personality and for a theory of its func- 
tional dynamics, in relation to itself, to other personalities, and to 
institutions, policies, and situations. 


II 


There are varied definitions of personality, many theories of per- 
sonality structure and its dynamics, though the majority of them 
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differ less in the eyes of professional psychologists than might be 
apparent to the layman. Modern definitions and theories agree on 
the unitary character of personality, on its organismic features ; and 
the majority also view the personality as a developing system which 
differentiates through physical and social stimulations interacting 
with a biologically maturing organism. These theories, in addition, 
stress the dynamic nature of the personality—the fact that it is not 
a fixed, rigid, unchangeable pattern, but is an organized system of 
energy in action, capable of being blocked, of being released, of 
being rechanneled and redirected, and of assuming many different 
forms depending upon the structure of the particular situation. 

While almost any modern theory of personality could form a 
reasonably good orientation for the present problems of morale, 
nevertheless, a number of considerations weigh for using the gen- 
eral theory proposed by the psychoanalysts. First, it is not entirely 
original, since many definitions of personality have invoked the es- 
sential tripartite psychoanalytic division. With the task at hand 
this lack of “newness” is a point in its favor. Second, it is a 
definition of personality structure and dynamics which was elabor- 
ated primarily in the field of personality adjustment and is therefore 
cogent to our present problems. And third, it has been chosen be- 
cause its terms have already a degree of familiarity to the ma- 
jority of educated people. 

Let us review in brief outline the psychoanalytic model of per- 
sonality. As a dynamic unity it is differentiated into three aspects 
or regions: the Id, the Ego, and the Superego. These regions have 
had genetic development in relation to one another; they correspond 
essentially to the popular conceptions of impulse (or instincts), 
reason, and conscience. The Id, according to this theory, is that 
region of the personality containing the primitive, biologically de- 
termined impulses of man, his needs and instincts. It is nonmoral 
and impersonal. The Ego, on the other hand, is that part of the 
personality which is aware of both man’s inner and his outer worlds. 
It knows the impulsive demands of the Id; it knows the prohibitions 
and compulsions of the Superego, or the conscience; and it knows 
the essences and essential relationships of the external world of 
objects. Its function is to arbitrate between these worlds on the 
principles of reality adjustments. The Superego, finally, is that part 
of the personality which issues the fiats of behavior; it contains the 
“Thou Shalts” and the “Thou Shalt Nots.” And it acts to punish 
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with guilty anxiety and with demands for self-sacrifice any breaches 
of its commands. 

The disharmonies which give rise to anxieties, to bad mental 
health and to bad morale, occur when the integrity and the real or 
fancied well-being of the person are threatened. Such anxieties can 
be classified into three varieties, into three different levels of organi- 
zation. In the first place, a primary anxiety seems to arise in all 
living creatures whenever the satisfaction of their urgent, instinctual 
predispositions, their impulsive demands, are deeply threatened ; 
whenever, in a given situation, the living creature feels itself help- 
less to satisfy such needs as those for food, for bodily comfort, for 
warmth, for freedom from pain, for love and sexual satisfaction, for 
recognition by the group, for self-respect and achievement, and for 
an awareness of a place in the total scheme of things. 

Understanding of the second level of anxiety depends on realiz- 
ing that a working equilibrium for the personality is often achieved 
through the regimentation and suppression of those needs which 
the organism finds it cannot satisfy in a socially acceptable manner 
under existing life-conditions. So long as these suppressions ac- 
complish a balance-in-tension, a state of relative mental health is 
secured. However, the moment that this balance is threatened 
anxiety arises. Any weakening of the forces of repression or any 
undue strengthening of the suppressed needs is immediately accom- 
panied by an anxiety which serves as a warning that the suppres- 
sive system is in danger of losing its efficacy. 

One further step in the genesis of personality must be borne in 
mind in understanding the third level of anxiety. This level has to 
Co with the genetics and the dynamics of those internal forces of the 
personality which actively reject and suppress the primordial de- 
mands and impulses of the person. These forces belong to that 
differentiated aspect of the personality specifically concerned with 
the morals, the mores, the taboos, the conscience of the group, and 
with the personal ideals of the individual. They develop through 
the individual accepting as “right” and as “his own” the demands 
made on him by the loved and admired members of his group upon 
whom he is dependent—his parents or parental surrogates, his 
friends, his heroes, and his heroines. 

Concomitantly with this development, however, goes a corollary 
one. Behind the figures of the accepted mores, taboos, and ideals 
there differentiates an underlying ground of resentment against 
those persons, and their symbolic representations, who have barred 
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the direct satisfactions of primordial impulses. This resentment 
leads to a feeling of guilt, guilt because aggressive impulses are felt 
against those persons who are at the same time loved. Any resur- 
gence of the suppressed instinctual demands leads to a renewal of. 
antagonism against respected and feared persons and symbols, and 
consequently to a feeling of guilt and anxiety. 

The first level of anxiety can be thought of as in the main 
arising from the frustration of the demands of the Id and its 
primordial instinctual needs and impulses. The second level can 
be conceived primarily as an Ego function serving to warn that 
all is not well, that the achieved equilibrium of the person is in 
danger of being upset. The third level depends upon the function 
of a differentiated Superego and is characterized by attendant feel- 
ings of guilt and by a need for self-punishment in order to relieve 
that guilt. The living human person thus consists of the dynamic 
equilibriums and disequilibriums existing between these differen- 
tiated regions of the self, between the self and other selves, and 
between the self and institutions or institutional symbols. 

From this point of view, be it also noted, our cultural institu- 
tions, our leaders and their policies, and the symbol complexes of our 
social group, derive their meanings from their contextual relations 
to these dynamic personality structures. Certain of the institutions 
of our group are more closely related to the Id aspect of the per- 
sonality—those, for instance, whose chief purpose is the production 
and handling of food, comforts, and pleasures. Other institutions, 
like those of our schools, our sciences, and our technologies, are more 
closely related to the Ego. Still others, such as law, religion, gov- 
ernment itself, are more closely tied up in their meanings with 
Superego functions. 

Good mental health and good morale are found when the three 
aspects of personality are in a state of mutual harmony with one 
another and with their externalized institutional symbols. And 
poor mental health and poor morale are found when these regions, 
and their external symbols, are out of balance, or where the balance 
is maintained at too great an expense of energy or at too great a 
loss in behavior possibilities. Restrictions, insecurities, and undue 
tensions cause loss in efficiency, anxiety, and depression—cause loss 
of morale. 

II 

From this general conception of personality growth and action, 

we can understand and predict a number of things. First, the 
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present national problems of morale arose through a sudden and 
violent shift in the equilibrium pattern of the relevant institu- 
tions and symbols in our culture. Actual dangers to our group from 
outside aggressions have precipitated this shift. Correlated changes 
and dangers have arisen from within our group itself as a result of 
forced repatternings of our social, economic, political, and personal 
lives made imperative by the necessity of meeting these threats. 

We know further that there will continue to be new threats 
tending to arouse anxiety at all the different personality levels. There 
will be new threats at the Id level to economic, social, political, and 
personal securities. And there will also be new anxieties arising 
from threats to our Ego structures. New patterns, both external 
and internal, will emerge whose meanings and significance are not 
grasped. And this emergence will heighten the feelings of Ego 
insecurity. In addition, at the Superego level, we must expect the 
continued emergence of new anxieties; for a foreign war, more than 
any other social crisis with the possible exception of a civil war, 
releases primitive aggressions violating the conscience and arousing 
disruptive feelings of guilt with need for self-punishment. 

In formulating the general problems of morale in this manner, 
another set of predictions can be made concerning special classes 
of personality changes to be expected in this crisis. While they 
can be categorized and understood, their handling as morale prob- 
lems goes beyond the scope of the present plan for “morale hygiene.” 
These special classes will be found among the so-called psychopathic 
characters and personalities whose goals and aims deviate from the 
norms of the group. 

Many persons in our culture cannot adjust themselves satisfac- 
torily to it because of overly strong, undifferentiated, sadistically 
tinged aggressive impulses which are directed against other persons, 
or against society in general, or against particular social institutions 
having deviate personal values for them. For many of these indi- 
viduals the present war crisis, with its socially permitted, even 
actively encouraged, release of primitive aggression, will offer a 
solution to many personal problems. It will offer them many oppor- 
tunities for welcomed release of their aggressive tensions with con- 
sent of the group. Among these will no doubt be found many of 
our war heroes when their aggressiveness is channelized against 
external persons, groups, and symbols. It may be well to add at 
this point the obvious truth that, of course, not all our heroes will 
be of this particular personality pattern. 
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There is another type of personality which is more closely related 
structurally to the above group than popularly recognized. They 
likewise are chiefly characterized by being poorly assimilated into our 
culture. The social expression of their personalities would seem, 
however, to be dominated more by the masochistic moments of their 
impulsive life. These personalities constitute the mass of the eter- 
nally disgruntled, the malcontents, the overly abstract idealists whose 
aggressions are compensated for and hidden by gestures leading to 
masochistic self-sacrifices. Beneath a veneer of idealism, their 
sadistic impulses are often painfully plain to everyone with the 
exception of themselves and the members of their immediate cliques. 
The actions and ideals of such characters are invariably more 
weapons of aggression against individuals, institutions, or groups, 
than instruments of loving service to their fellows. These will form 
in the present crisis the minority groups, the hosts of the “antis.”’ 
They will be found as the conscientious objectors, as the pacifists, 
and as the stratospheric planners of rarefied world schemes of the 
future when man has shed his husk of evil and wars are banished 
from the earth. They were found before the present crisis; they 
will be found long after the present crisis. The only change in 
their nature will be determined by the particular group, or institu- 
tion, or movement against which, or for which, they will be found 
embattled at a given time and place. These psychopathic characters 
we have with us always. 

Many persons, too, though making reasonably good adjust- 
ments to peacetime patterns with their particular personality struc- 
tures, will fall victims to the peculiarly directed tensions and symbols 
of the group at war. For these people the war will prove unbearable. 
They will constitute the pitiful group of the mentally diseased result- 
ants of this crisis. There will be tragic suicides such as that of Vir- 
ginia Woolfe. And there will be many neurotic and psychotic break- 
downs whose effective conditions can be traced directly to the shifts 
in our culture patterns demanded by the exigencies of war. 

While the first class of special cases will often be heroes and 
some of the best fighting men—in front-line trenches as well as on 
the home front—the latter classes will be our problem cases. The 
percentage of psychopathic personalities, overtly antisocial, will 
decrease during the war in all probability. Social pressures will 
bring about much conforming behavior in borderline cases—often, 
perhaps usually, without much real change in personality structure. 
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Much aggression in our group will actually be worked out upon 
our enemies and enemy symbols. 

The task of predicting either the increase or the decrease of 
neurotic and psychotic cases directly attributable to the present crisis 
is more complicated, but we can be certain that they will be found 
occurring in whatever numbers. And they, of course, must be dealt 
with at the level of personal mental therapy—the level at which 
clinical psychologists, psychoanalysts, and psychiatrists have been 
treating them in times of peace. 

Relegating the therapeutic problems of these extreme deviates to 
the psychiatrists, the psychologists can offer understanding and sug- 
gestions regarding the larger numbers of people for whom the crisis, 
while presenting many new conflicts and needs for new adjust- 
ments to unaccustomed patterns of living, will not, however, precipi- 
tate any extreme breakdowns in behavior. Mentally they corre- 
spond to the people who “feel bad” physically, or who are in “‘poor 
health,” without being seriously sick or diseased. 


We have only to watch our acquaintances, our friends, our foes, 
and our families to see the effects produced on individuals by these 
changes. Friends and acquaintances report to us the appearance 
of nightmares filled with fighting and conflict. Highly specific 
dreams occur where the enemy, the threatening force, is represented 
as German or as Japanese, or vaguely as “foreign.”” Tensions, un- 
certainties, many depressions, and much hysterical and euphoric 
behavior can be noted by casual observation. 


In our coastal cities, the clerks in department stores often have 
distracted, faraway looks in their eyes. Their conversation turns 
readily to bombings, fires, and air-raid sirens. Students in schools 
find difficulty in settling down to accustomed tasks. There is every- 
where the atmosphere of change, or the imminent possibility of 
change, to make daily tasks seem valueless and unreal. Much of this 
energy and much apparent enthusiasm have an uncertain, poorly 
directed, hysterical quality for the discerning observer. 


These behaviors are signposts indicating renewed intrapsychic 
tensions, anxieties, and conflicts. They show the need for rein- 
forcing old symbols and patterns and for redirecting our energy into 
new symbols and channels in order to restore effective harmony be- 
tween the Id, Ego, and Superego structures, mobilizing our psycho- 
logical resources to prevent their vital waste. 
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IV 


Designed as a blueprint for ‘morale hygiene,” the present pro- 
gram makes no pretense of being either entirely original or com- 
pletely detailed in its suggestions. It has rather the virtue of syste- 
matizing, from a psychological viewpoint, a rational program for a 
total “morale hygiene.” Postulating the problems of morale as 
those of establishing harmony and strength between Id, Ego, and 
Superego, and their institutional symbols, enables us to outline the 
general patterns involved in total morale, to estimate the regions of 
omissions in our efforts, and to calculate the important directions 
which they should take. Moreover, it should aid us in evaluating 
the meanings and values of morale activities which have already 
been undertaken and those which may be proposed in the future. 


Many measures can be taken, for instance, designed to relieve 
the anxieties springing up at the Id level from threats to the primary 
needs of men; and measures directed to making clear or to reinter- 
preting symbols which seem to threaten such needs. Many such 
problems were sadly familiar to us during the depression. All the 
wisdom possible should be drawn from that crisis in our culture 
history. 

As numerous studies have shown, a host of the problems met 
with at that time were essentially problems of morale and “morale 
hygiene.” The feeling of economic security is necessary to group 
morale at any time. It is of peculiar importance during a war, when 
men are being called upon to sacrifice their comfort, the comfort 
and security of their families, and even their very lives. When such 
large sacrifices, and not mere endurance of insecurity, are demanded, 
the question “Just what am I sacrificing myself and my family for?” 
comes to be of insistent importance to the individuals affected. 


This is no unfounded speculation concerning the effects of in- 
security to Id satisfaction on morale. Case records of social and 
psychological clinics are constant reminders as well as examples of 
the reality and importance of these considerations. All studies of 
the effects of unemployment agree that a lowered morale eventuates 
whenever there is prolonged economic insecurity. Such unresolved 
threats to security cause many losses and distortions in the sphere 
of individual human values. The individual loses a sense of pro- 
portion. Under a constant state of insecurity his prestige is lost 
in his own eyes and, as he imagines, in the eyes of his fellows. In 
general, as a result of the fears aroused by insecurity to Id satis- 
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factions, a feeling of inferiority develops with loss of self-confi- 
dence. And this is precisely what is meant by “loss of morale.” 

Many things can be done by manipulating the institutions and 
institutional symbols related to the region of the Id needs in order 
to relieve these insecurities. Here belong measures to provide eco- 
nomic security at the present as well as those giving assurances of 
security in the future. Anything which can now be done to assure 
the masses of our people of their jobs and of their real importance 
must be done. The dislocations and the unemployment arising from 
the necessary revamping of our industrial system for war economy, 
for instance, must be cared for quickly and effectively. Few things 
could contribute more to good morale in large and important seg- 
ments of our nation. Deeds and words must go together in this 
program of total “morale hygiene.” 

Minority groups must be made to feel that their place in our 
nation is secure now and in the future. Such things as the forma- 
tion of units of these minorities in our armed forces is a step in this 
direction. 

Fear of actual bodily and psychological harm is still another of 
the problems of the Id region. Much is being done to alleviate and 
rechannelize this fear. Much more can be done. Statements and 
statistics comparing war casualties with civilian casualties from 
traffic accidents, from disease, and from other common sources 
should be widely publicized. The masses of our citizens have 
become so habituated to threats of danger from these peacetime 
sources that fear of them seldom arises at all in their daily lives. 
Comparisons of actual probabilities of war casualties with those of 
civilian casualties would often prove reassuring and actually com- 
forting to many people. To say the very least, such facts would 
offer correctives to the fantastic nightmares of horrors often elabor- 
ated in their absence; for much of the fear that haunts people in any 
situation is the result of the ill-defined, the half-known. It is per- 
haps needless to add that such comparisons should be presented ob- 
jectively, coldly, factually in order to be known, understood, and 
prepared for, not to frighten. 

Present intensive training for the tasks and duties of actual 
combat or attack will serve to quiet anxieties now and during the 
periods of expectation of violence. The automatic performance of 
habitual acts during actual attacks will relieve otherwise unbearable 
fear tensions. For action drains off fear, transforming its energy 
into the job in hand as almost any public speaker, competitive ath- 
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lete, or soldier can testify. Practice in blackout precautions, in air- 
raid drills, in firefighting, and in handling poison gas and injuries, 
and training in traffic problems and in the care of children and the 
aged will not only be immeasurably useful during an actual emer- 
gency, but it will in the meantime promote a total, integral morale. 
If this training can, in addition, be integrated definitely with the 
group patterns of defense, it will be doubly valuable. It will then 
afford that added sense of security which arises only from participa- 
tion in work considered significant and valuable by the group. 

There are many other accustomed and homely ways of resolving 
Id tensions. They should be exploited; this is no time to develop 
a crippling, hysterical group asceticism. Strength and health and 
hope are to be found through the relief of Id tensions in the accus- 
tomed patterns of our groups. Living must be so contrived that we 
will preserve the essential values and patterns of our democracy 
and our culture. They will be needed for good morale. This propo- 
sition does not mean “life as usual,” but it implies a transposition 
of our democratic patterns of life so adapted as to meet the war 
situation. Our people will remain healthy, hopeful, brave, energetic, 
and enterprising only by maintaining their relations to the essential 
patterns and symbols of our culture. 

In the hysterical, frantic urge for an all-out war effort, we are 
in active danger of overlooking the complexities of total “morale 
hygiene’”’ in a culture so highly differentiated as our own. Let us 
remember that Germany came to the necessity of urging its come- 
dians to be funny practically at the point of a bayonet. We will 
need music, pictures, plays, movies, and radio programs. We will 
need the balm of joy and laughter in the grim months to come. We 
will need the release and encouragement, self-consciously promoted 
where necessary, of old-fashioned ways of enjoyment: picnics, 
parties, games, circuses, marriages, and highballs. In these we 
can often find renewed strength, hope, and enthusiasm, and this is 
equivalent to good mental health and good morale. 

Let it not be forgotten, for instance, that writers of music are 
important. They are often more important in war as song writers 
and as musicians than as soldiers, or sailors, or airplane mechanics. 
Slogan writers will be needed, and cartoonists—not just political 
cartoonists who can draw ugly pictures of Hitler, Hirohito, and 
Mussolini, important as that may sometimes be—but cartoonists 
who are comic-strip artists and producers of animated cartoons. We 
will need many of our professional joke-smiths to help provide 
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humor and laughter. We will need the facilities and the personnel 
for presenting radio shows of all kinds. And we will need actors 
and producers to make, not alone what is commonly called propa- 
ganda movies, but pictures which serve simply as entertainment, 
as emotional food. We will be healthier from the point of view 
of morale and stronger from a military viewpoint, for the use of 
such resources. 

Active participation in sports should be encouraged, and pro- 
grams of sports for our people enlarged and promoted. Not only 
will sports build up personal health and strengthen the individual, 
but competitive sports will help discharge the dammed-up aggres- 
sions against harmless and institutionally appropriate objects at 
appropriate times and places and help reduce the shaking of our fists 
under one another’s noses. And we should recognize that such train- 
ing in sports, especially competitive sorts, is the best possible prep- 
aration for combat and combat morale short of actual fighting 
itself. 

And, finally, we must not forget that fear, when based on a 
realistic understanding of the threatening forces involved, is one 
of our strongest motivations. 

We should never create “bogeymen” in our democratic search 
for good morale; but the realistic presentation of facts, including 
the most unpleasant ones, is of inestimable value in bringing us to 
action. All—each individual and each group—should be made 
aware of just what the actual threats to their existence are, of what 
the losing as well as the winning of the war will mean to those 
concerned. 


Vv 


The next section of our blueprint has to do with the strengthen- 
ing of the Ego functions, of reality testing. Our democratic cul- 
ture offers unparalleled facilities and attitudes for exploitation in 
connection with this aspect of “morale hygiene.” Here our news- 
gathering and news-publishing facilities, our radios, our telephone 
and telegraph systems, combined with our tradition of freedom of 
speech and of the press, form an incomparable social system for 
reality testing and common communication. And our tradition of 
academic freedom and the broad base of our public educational sys- 
tem have no parallel anywhere else in the world. These institutions, 
elaborated in our culture to serve the Ego functions, should be 
systematically and thoroughly employed, and their results trans- 
mitted without reserve to the members of our group. 
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Much has already been done in this region. In addition to our 
newspapers, radios, schools, and churches, performing their accepted 
social task of reporting and interpreting our culture, many self- 
consciously instituted programs offer wide additional information 
on the backgrounds of the war, on its meanings—social, political, 
economic, cultural, racial, religious, and psychological. 

The fact cannot be stressed too often or too strongly that here 
in the region of institutional Ego development a democracy by the 
very nature of its fundamental organization has its greatest poten- 
tial advantage over any totalitarian group. It is no matter of chance 
that freedom of speech, freedom of worship, and freedom of 
knowledge and education have been accompanied by unparalleled 
developments of science, technology, and industrial skill. They are 
parts of the same cultural pattern. And in their integral nature 
lies our strength. Our newspapers, our radio, our schools, our 
churches, as reporters and interpreters of the symbols and symbolic 
relations of our culture, should be utilized to transmit all the facts 
available in this crisis as actively and as accurately as is humanly 
possible. Our policy should be never knowingly to distort facts, and 
never permanently to suppress them. Even temporary suppression 
should be permissible only when necessary for the defense and pro- 
tection of our whole group, or for effectively timing our offensive 
efforts. Total morale depends upon “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help us God.” 

Rationally conceived forecasts of the probable course of events 
in the future, during the war and after it, should be set before our 
people, along with the problems and possibilities of future security, 
national and personal. Goals are necessary in any human activity. 
The more real, the more specific, the more valuable they can be 
made or shown to be, the more active, the more energetic, and the 
more persistent will be the activities aroused in their attainment. 
These goals must be group goals, or where subgroup goals are pre- 
sented, they must be differentiated and integrated into the hierarchi- 
cal structure of total group-goals if they are to contribute to total 
morale. These interpretations of significant group goals should be 
made in positive, concrete terms which have been personalized as 
far as possible: what it will mean to you, to your group, your reli- 
gion, your race, your region to win the war; what it will mean to 


you to lose it. 
VI 


The problem of morale from the point of view of the Superego 
—of the conscience—is concerned with detecting and releasing guilt 
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feelings, and with modifying the unreal demands made upon the 
personality by the Superego structure. The general training in our 
culture has led to the suppression of our crude aggressive impulses, 
to the internalization of the suppressing forces and symbols, and 
to the directing of our aggressions against impersonal forces and 
objects. The normal psychological result is an uneasy guilt feel- 
ing, and a need for self-sacrifice, which arise when we become 
aware of the incipience of any emerging aggressiveness. War acts 
stimulate many of these suppressed aggressivities, actually offer- 
ing, as we have already noted, a kind of cartharsis for many aggres- 
sive individuals. But war also activates many aggressive impulses 
which are forbidden by the individual Superego, or conscience. We 
have strong taboos against killing, and the thought of killing 
arouses strong resistances in the minds of all but the psychopaths 
in our culture. The question therefore arises: How can such guilt 
feelings be modified? What social and personal measures should 
be taken for releasing the Superego in some instances and for differ- 
entiating it in others. The clinical psychologist knows that there 
are a number of important facets to this problem. The tensions of 
guilt and fear may be relieved by striving to make the Superego less 
severe in its demands, by undermining the strength of the older 
invested symbols and offering new and positive symbols in their 
places. The problem may be approached by way of Ego training 
through presenting the situation in a new pattern or with new in- 
formation which will modify the rigidity of the demands of the 
Superego. 

Another aspect of the problem is concerned with the rechannel- 
ing of aggressivity. In periods of individual or cultural stress, 
strong Superego forces tend to direct aggressiveness against one- 
self, toward self-destruction. Mental health measures demand here 
that the aggressions be turned outward. “Morale hygiene’ has a 
parallel orientation. It is healthier to hate an external object, or 
person, or situation than to turn that hatred against one’s self in 
suicidally directed behaviors. Hatred of the enemy is far healthier 
than self-hatred, or hatred of one’s group, or than guilty, paralyzing 
self-doubt, even though the externalized hatreds may need present 
differentiation and later modifications. Such self-destructive im- 
pulses are only valuable when the self is being sacrified in an act 
designed at the same time to destroy the enemy. 

Much human guilt and hatred can never completely be channel- 
ized in an outward direction, and here again the clinical psychologist 
can offer some understanding and help. Sacrifice is the answer to 
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this particular problem. No culture has ever been found without 
at least the rudiments of religious practices and beliefs. And never 
has a religion been found without some form of sacrifice. This 
may be of wealth, of time, of one’s kin, of part of one’s person, 
of part of one’s mental self, or of one’s life itself. Sacrifice is one 
of the ever-present ways of resolving guilt feelings. 

Psychologists recognize, therefore, not only the need for realistic 
economic, political, and personal sacrifices, but also for such sacrifices 
as may serve to restore mental health and well-being. Such sacrifices 
re-establish the personal equilibrium upset by guilt and restore the 
person to his group. They are tokens of the importance set upon 
certain acts and enterprises by the individual. They revive his con- 
fidence in his own integrity and his fecling of group participation 
by paying for his guilt. The buying of bonds, Red Cross work, 
Civilian Defense work, and a host of other activities demanding 
sacrifice of time, energy, and money are not only of objective im- 
portance, but also of indubitable value as measures of “morale 
hygiene.” 

Reactions to symbols of unjust treatment belong to this region 
of introjected symbols, the region of the Superego. Here are found 
our symbols of values, of permissions and prohibitions, of threats 
and rewards, of duties and rights. These symbols flowed genetically 
from father-like, mother-like, authoritative institutions in our cul- 
ture. This is the region of demands for “justice” and of resent- 
ment of “injustice.” 

Equality of treatment is demanded as a minimum by our demo- 
cratic Superego structures. The response to injustice is hatred of 
authority and symbols of authority and failure to cooperate with 
them. Inequalities of treatment are interpreted as betrayals. In 
the light of these patent psychological facts, there is great need 
for care in the actual manipulation of crisis changes related to dis- 
tributions and redistributions of goods, of rewards, of favors, and 
of demands for sacrifices; otherwise, disproportionate hatreds and 
jealousies, disruptive of good morale, are certain to result. 

Here specifically lay the morale dangers inherent in drafting 
men, but not capital; of any preferential treatment without sufficient 
justification or explanation. Here lay the danger to morale of 
paying $21 a month to a man for his life while paying $200 a 
month to the worker who was unable to meet draft standards. And 
here lurked the danger to morale of the fear of “war millionaires” 
and of “war profiteers.”’ 

These inequalities, real and fancied, and others like them can be 
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social dynamite blasting good morale. Men can endure unbelievable 
privations which they understand, deem necessary, and conceive to 
be fairly distributed. But they respond with all the accumulated 
forces of the hatred and resentment dammed up through a lifetime 
behind symbols of thwartings and injustices when they are treated 
in a manner vhich they think unfair. 

One parucular distortion of Superego values is important enough 
in our culture to demand special mention. It is important because 
our particular group, with its traditions of individualism and free 
enterprise, has encouraged this specific distortion; and because its 
strength and its widespread distribution make it an imminent danger 
to our present war efforts. This is the profit habit. This distortion 
of the Superego values borders on being psychopathic, but it is so 
embedded in our general cultural pattern as to appear socially 
normal. Its characteristic Superego structure is one in which all 
values tend to be symbolized by and subsumed under an exclusively 
“money-profit” system of valuation. It is imperative that we modify 
such structures or curb them during the present emergency and sub- 
stitute other values socially more differentiated and realistic. 

We should be warned, finally, of another danger spot to morale 
resulting from special Superego training in our group during the 
years between the two World Wars. This training has said in 
effect : “Everybody is foolish and wrong to fight. Nobody is really 
‘right’ in such matters. The enemy turned out to be a really ‘nice 
fellow’ just like you and me. Besides, everyone was fooled into 
the last war. There were no winners but only losers. All wars 
are evil. And besides, this is just the same war all over again. Don’t 
be a sucker twice.”’ This was a very special kind of Superego train- 
ing, and it is a special morale danger spot. Much of this specific 
Superego training was purposefully patterned into members of our 
group by the very countries with whom we are now at war. This 
training has gone deep in many of our people. It has awakened deep 
feelings of insecurity and guilt in many individuals. And it has 
dissolved confidence in many of our institutions. Long and painful 
educative efforts will be necessary to offset the traces of it in many 
persons. Some will not be changed. 


VII 
The problem of morale, psychologically considered, has appeared 
to be that of adjusting the total personality to the total forces of 
the environment. This is an integral approach rather than a partial 
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or segmental one. It consists in establishing healthy individual 
responses to the new crisis pattern as an integral whole rather than 
in the stimulation of partial, hysterical responses. Such an approach 
to “morale hygiene” is truly a democratic one. 

The word “democratic” should be stressed in this context. For 
the democratic pattern of society, imperfect and incomplete as we 
may often think it to be, nevertheless comprehends a system of 
institutions and symbol complexes which come closest to fulfilling 
the nature and needs of human beings of any pattern so far known. 
It most nearly approximates a political system permitting the 
development of all the various aspects and values of human beings, 
with more different individual ways of symbolizing and achieving 
these values, and in a larger, more differentiated, yet still organic 
group than any system of government yet conceived by man at any 
time and in any place. Even admitting a host of present imperfec- 
tions, the democratic system of government embodies the essential 
configurations of human living in a political form which has the 
greatest potentiality for being further transposed and differentiated 
more perfectly to fit the emergent needs and values of mankind. 

In contrast, there is a segmental, partial approach to morale, that 
of overstimulating one system of the personality and of suppressing 
others in pursuance of temporary enthusiasm, confidence, and force. 
Such morale may burn hot and fierce as a grass fire, but it burns out 
through lack of fuel. It is like an inadequate and narrow hypothesis, 
contradicted at every turn. Such a partial, segmental morale would 
seem, paradoxically, to be the inevitable result of all totalitarian 
ideologies. Certainly many of the totalitarian techniques of morale 
have this segmental quality. This partial, hysterical morale is pro- 
duced by drumbeating, by shouting, and by the war dance, by mass 
marching, by rabble rousing, and by the mob manipulation of evoca- 
tive emotional symbols such as those of “the-Jew-as-scapegoat” or 
that of ‘a blood-kin, Germanic Super-race.” 

The appeal to emotional symbols at the expense of reality differ- 
entiation contains the seeds of social and psychological hangovers, 
complete with headaches, nauseas, and debilitating weakness. For 
not only is one whole society set against all others and one segment 
of society set against another, but actually such a manipulation of 
significant symbols must exacerbate the personal conflicts of millions 
of Germans and Italians to a pitch of deep mental strain, instability, 
and depression. These techniques are in themselves segmental, not 
total, belonging exclusively to the Id region, or involving the stimu- 
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lation of the Superego alone or its temporary anesthetizing at the 
expense of the Ego. Such techniques, as a matter of fact, are the 
psychological symptoms of failures in Ego functioning in their 
proponents and are dissolvent and disruptive in their influence on 
total morale. 


Naturally all Axis morale does not rest on so infirm a base. It 
would be mere wishful fantasying on our part to think so. Nor 
need the strength given by emotional symbols be foregone in a 
program for total morale. However, such appeals to concrete sym- 
bols, to primitive immediacies of action, to hatreds, to egotisms, to 
the submergence of personal responsibilities, to idealisms must not 
replace informed, coldly rational action at any point; they must 
rather be integrated into the more inclusive patterns of a total 
morale securely based on objective, scientific knowledge and demo- 
cratic enlightenment, if such appeals are to be of permanently in- 
vigorating worth. 

VIII 


A blueprint for total morale would be incomplete without indi- 
cating the necessity of utilizing the institutional resources of our 
culture already at hand. Each region and each group have their 
own special institutions, institutional leaders, and symbols. Each 
has its own interpreters of the specific interrelationships between 
these, constituting the group means for channeling the psychological 
energy and resolving the conflicts of its members. A delicate balance 
of symbols exists in all such actual groups, classes, regions, and 
races. That we should make use of those leaders and institutions 
where they exist is imperative. Only where no essential institution, 
symbol, or interpreter can be found should one be imported or 
invented for the job. The new interpreter of old symbols—the 
stranger who strives to interpret its symbols to an alien group—is 
always in danger of misconstruing them and of arousing fears and 
antagonisms rather than achieving better morale. 

Much groundwork has already been done by the specialists in- 
terested in the regional analysis of our country. Sociologists, ethnol- 
ogists, geographers, geologists, historians, writers, experts in poli- 
tics and economics, and students of religion have all contributed to 
such knowledge. Practically politicians and businessmen have been 
using this information to plan campaigns and to carry out advertis- 
ing and promotion programs. Public opinion polls are made upon 
samplings of our national population firmly based on these scientific, 
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regional analyses. The success of such practical applications shows 
the general excellence and value of this groundwork. The same 
analyses should supply the scientific bases for planning a systematic 
use of our institutions, leaders, and symbol complexes in our 
national program for total morale. 


Ix 


To summarize, it is necessary for us to remember that this is a 
total war. Our enemies know this and are acting upon it. We 
have, in our institutions, our resources, and our history, the most 
fertile seedbed in existence for the achievement of a national total 
morale. We must realize, not only that we are not using our 
resources fully, but that it is imperative for us to make use of them 
to our fullest capacity, if we and our culture pattern, our institu- 
tions and ways of life are to survive and continue to contribute to 
the human future. Such an orientation, with its implications for 
the psychological problems of morale, constitutes a rationale, a 
working definition, a working model, and a blueprint for total, 
integral, democratic morale. 








SPEED AND PATTERN OF PERCEPTION IN 
SCHIZOPHRENIC AND NORMAL PERSONS 


ALICE F. ANGYAL 


Research Service, Worcester State Hospital 


In an exploration for another study, in which tachistoscopic 
exposure of simple letter combinations was used, certain incidental 
observations were made which clearly indicated the fruitfulness of 
further investigation along those lines. It was noticed, for example, 
that schizophrenic patients reproduced the tachistoscopically exposed 
letter combinations in a manner which was in several respects differ- 
ent from that of the nonpsychotic subjects. Furthermore, not only 
did the responses of schizophrenic patients seem to be markedly 
different from those of the normal individuals, but there was also 
some indication that the tachistoscopic method revealed rather 
definite type differences within the schizophrenic group itself. The 
experiments here reported were devised to follow up the leads of 
these incidental observations. 


METHOD 


Forty-nine schizophrenic patients and 31 normal control sub- 
jects, all males, were studied. The 49 patients included almost the 
entire population of the two wards of the Research Service of the 
Worcester State Hospital; only patients who did not cooperate were 
excluded. Other than this, no selection was made. The normal 
control subjects were taken at random from the standard normal 
control list of the Research Service, which consists of persons certi- 
fied by the physicians as free from any gross mental or physical 
abnormality. 

The cards which were used for exposure contained combinations 
of printed capital letters, four to six on each card. The following 
letters were used: B, C, D, F, H, J, K, L, M, N, P, R, S, T, V, 
W, X, Z. The letters were so combined that the groupings on the 
various cards were as different from one another as possible. The 
letters were printed at equal distances from each other inside the 
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periphery of a circle having a diameter of 2.5 inches. The letters 
were in heavy type half an inch high. 

Three series of 12 cards each were used. Each group included 
4 cards with 4 letters, 4 cards with 5 letters, and 4 cards with 6 
letters. Thus in each session 60 letters were exposed, totaling 180 
for the three sessions. The cards were presented in each session in 
the following order: 5, 4, 6, 6, 5, 4, 4, 5, 6, 5, 6, 4, according to 
the number of letters on a card. The third series was a combination 
of the first and of the second series, using the cards 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 
11 of the first, and the cards 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 of the second series. 
The time of exposure was 0.5 second. The exposures were made 
with the aid of a Dodge tachistoscope. Each series of cards was 
presented to the subject during a separate session ; the time lapse be- 
tween sessions was on the average 1 to 3 days. 

A blank card with a fixation point at the center was first exposed 
in the tachistoscope. The subject was instructed to look at the 
fixation point and to be attentive when the “ready” signal was 
given. He was told that immediately after the “ready” signal he 
would see some letters around the fixation point which he should 
write down immediately on a small paperblock placed on a small 
table in front and to the right of him. The subjects were instructed 
to write the letters not in a circle but in one row. The subject 
held the pencil ready for use before the exposure. The response to 
each exposure was written on a separate slip which was removed 
from the subject’s sight as soon as the response was completed in 
order to avoid a possible influence on the next response. 


In the first session a practice period was given first, in order 
to make the subject acquainted with the type of task. To this end 
the first series of cards was exposed, using 1 second as the time 
of exposure. Then a period of rest of about 10 minutes was given, 
occupied with conversation unrelated to the experiment. After this 
the first series was again exposed using now the final 0.5 second 
period of exposures. In the second and third session, without any 
further practice period, the second and third series of cards respec- 
tively were exposed.* 

*In the exploratory phase of this study the impression was gained that the 
letters were almost completely forgotten a few seconds after exposure. It was 
thought that in this type of experiment very little learning takes place; hence it 
seemed justified to present the same series twice (in the first session) as well as 
to use as the third series a combination of series one and two. The final results 


did not justify this assumption. The effect of practice will be discussed in the 
presentation of the results. 
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RESULTS 
Analysis of Errors 


In reproducing the tachistoscopically exposed letters the subject 
may make two types of error: (1) He may reproduce fewer letters 
than have been exposed. Each letter not reproduced is counted as 
one error. This type of error will be called “omission.” (2) The 
subject may report a letter which is different from the one shown 
to him. Such an erroneous response will be called “substitution,” 
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disregarding for the moment whether the letter given by the sub- 
ject resembles closely, remotely, or not at all the original one. (3) 
The “total number of errors” is the sum of the omissions and sub- 
stitutions. 

The total number of errors. A comparison of the total number 
of errors for the two groups of subjects is given in Figure 1. The 
mean for the normal control group is 33.8, which is 19.2 per cent 
of the 180 letters presented in the three experimental sessions. The 
mean for the patients is 60.7, i.e., 35.7 per cent of the letters pre- 
sented. The difference between the means of the two groups is sta- 
tistically highly significant, the critical ratio being 6.6. 

The frequency distribution of the patients has a considerably 
wider range than that of the controls. Whether the bimodality in the 
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curve of the normal control is indicative of true bimodality, or 
whether it is due to the smaller number of cases in this group, 
or finally, whether it is produced by an unrecognized error in sam- 
pling, is not clear. The question must be left open for the present. 


Omissions and substitutions. As mentioned above, the total num- 
ber of errors is made up of omission and substitution errors. In 
order to be able to estimate the prevalence of the type of error, the 
ratio of omission errors to total errors (OE/TE) was calculated. 
High value of this ratio indicates high percentage of omission errors 
and consequently small percentage of substitutions; low value of 
this ratio indicates small percentage of omissions and high per- 
centage of substitutions. 


The frequency distribution of the ratio OE/TE is given in 
Figure 2. The group means for patients and normal controls are 
practically identical, this value for the patients being .702 and 
for the normal controls, .698. There is, however, a distinct difference 
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in the distribution of values for the two groups. The remarkable 
feature of the distribution of the patients’ values appears at the ends 
of the distribution curve. While in the control group the majority 
of cases fall in the middle ranges—as would be the case in a normal 
distribution—in the patient group the ends of the distribution are 
more markedly represented. This is particularly evident at the 
upper end, but it is readily detectable also at the lower end. Thus 
32.6 per cent of all patients have 90-100 per cent omission errors, 
while only 12.9 per cent of the controls have such extreme values. 
At the other end of the distribution there is a group of patients 
(14.3 per cent of the total) who have an unusually large percentage 
of substitution errors; their omission errors are less than 30 per cent 
of the total errors. No subject in the normal control group has such 
an extreme value. Thus as far as the prevalence of omission or of 
substitution errors is concerned, there is emphasis on both extremes 
in the patient group. This type of distribution will gain additional 
significance in view of the data to be presented in a later section 
which will show that the same type of distribution was found also 
with regard to some of the other variables discussed in this paper. 

Common and uncommon substitution errors. Substitution was 
defined above as the reporting of a letter different from the one that 
was exposed to the subject. Substitution, however, comprises a 
variety of considerably different errors. For one thing, the letter 
reported may resemble closely, remotely, or not at all the original 
letter ; it is one matter to substitute a P for a R, and another to sub- 
stitute a Z for it. 

An attempt was first made to divide the substitution errors into 
two broad categories: substitution of a similar and substitution of 
a dissimilar letter. The writer and another observer working inde- 
pendently divided the substitutions into two groups—similar and 
dissimilar. When, however, the divisions made by the two ob- 
servers were compared, it appeared that there was considerable sub- 
jective element in the criterion of similarity of the two judges. 
Hence this method was discarded. The following empirical method 
was then chosen. 

It seemed that even if a division into similar and dissimilar sub- 
stitution may not reliably be made, a comparison of common and 
uncommon substitutions might be possible on the basis of the avail- 
able data. If one assumes that our normal control group is a good 
sample of a nonpsychotic population, then one could use their substi- 
tution errors as a standard for comparison. For this reason, all 
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such substitutions which occurred five or more times in the normal 
control group were considered as common, those which occurred 
less than five times as uncommon. The following 12 substitutions, 
listed in order of the frequency of their occurrence, were found to 
be common in the control group: 


Exposed Reported Exposed Reported 
(1) K H (7) B S 
(2) M N (8) N M 
(3) B R (9) X H 
(4) K R (10) X V 
(5) X K (11) W M 
(6) X Zz (12) J L 


The question obviously arises whether or not in another un- 
selected group the common substitutions would be identical with the 
list above; in other words, whether our control group is or is not a 
good and homogeneous sample of a nonpsychotic population with 
regard to the variable in question. The following method, although 
not beyond criticism, should be of some value for testing the sample. 
The total control group was divided into two equal groups, and the 
subjects in the two groups were matched so that the total number 
of substitution errors of these groups was very nearly equal, no 
attention being paid to the type of substitution in the two groups. 
It was reasoned that those types of substitutions which occurred five 
or more times in the total control group ought to occur two or more 
times in each half of the group if one were justifiably to call them 
‘common substitutions.” The results of this analysis showed that 
all the 12 substitutions which were enumerated above fulfilled the 
criterion of this test. It was therefore felt that it is justifiable to 
consider these 12 varieties of substitution as “common” for a non- 
psychotic group and to use them as standard for comparison. 


The ratio of uncommon substitution to total substitution “rey 
was computed for each subject. Several subjects, however, did not 
have any substitutions. Furthermore, the significance of the ratio 
of uncommon to total substitution is of doubtful validity in cases 
where the number of total substitutions is very small. It was 
therefore decided to include in the calculation only those subjects 
who made 5 or more substitution errors. Thirty-seven patients and 
23 controls fulfilled this requirement. 

The frequency distribution of the ratios is plotted in Figure 3. 
From all substitution errors of the control group an average of 
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RATIO uS/TS 
Ficure 3 


Frequency Distribution of the Ratios US/TS for 37 Schizophrenics 
and 23 Normal Controls 


73.3 per cent is an uncommon substitution; an average of 86.6 per 
cent of the patients’ substitutions is uncommon. This difference 
between the controls and the patients is statistically significant, the 
critical ratio being 3.9. 


The term “uncommon substitution’ may be somewhat mislead- 
ing. First of all, the line of division between common and un- 
common was arbitrarily set. More important to keep in mind is 
that what is common for the normal group may not be common for 
the patients, and vice versa: that is, the patients were measured by 
the standard of the normals. Therefore, all that the above figures 
show is that the patients substituted in a markedly different way 
than did the controls without indicating the nature of this difference. 
A closer analysis of the data involves a comparison of the visual 
Gestalt transformation in the two groups, and related problems, 
which will be dealt with in a separate paper. 
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Individual Differences in the Methods of Tachistoscopic 
Perception 


There are certain features of the responses obtained which are 
at least as informative as the number and types of errors. The sub- 
jects, particularly in the normal control group, tend to adhere to 
certain personally preferred modes of response. This is manifested 
in the two following ways: (1) they tend to reproduce the letters 
by starting with a personally preferred position, and (2) they per- 
ceive and reproduce the letters in a definite sequence and spatial 
order. 

The initial letter. It may be recalled that in these experiments 
the letters which were exposed tachistoscopically—4 or 5 or 6 on 
each card—were arranged in a circle. It was noticed that the ma- 
jority of subjects started at some personally preferred point of the 
circle. The following diagrams indicate the spatial arrangement of 
the letters on the cards; the various positions are numbered, arbi- 
trarily calling No. 1 position the uppermost letter and numbering the 
other positions in a clockwise order. 


The subject who starts with Position 1 tends to do so in all 
trials. Similarly, the subject who prefers the left upper position, 
that is, 4, 5, and 6 on the respective diagrams, tends to do so con- 
sistently. All other positions occurred as starting points on occasion 
but never as a preferred position except in the case of a paranoid 
patient who consistently started with the letter at the bottom—3, 
4 or 3, and 4 on the respective diagrams. 

No attempt has been made to determine the reason for these per- 
sonal preferences. It seemed, however, worth while to determine 
quantitatively how consistently a subject adhered to his personally 
preferred mode of response. The position with which the subject 
most frequently started was considered as being the preferred posi- 
tion. The ratio of the number of responses in which he started with 
the preferred position to the total number of responses was taken 
to indicate the degree of self-consistency and was called the “letter 
consistency index.” 
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The values of the index for both patients and controls are repre- 
sented in Figure 4. The consistency is rather high for both groups, 
indicating that the habit in question is a firm one. The mean of the 
two groups is practically identical: .826 for the patients, .840 for 
the controls. The frequency distribution for the patients, however, 
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LETTER CONSISTENCY INDEX 
Ficure 4 
Frequency Distribution of the Letter Consistency Index for 
49 Schizophrenics and 31 Normal Controls 

is somewhat different from that of the normals. Thirty-six per 
cent of the patients have a consistency index below .80, while only 
22.6 per cent of the normals fall in this lower range. At the upper 
end, 44 per cent of the patients have values which are above .90, 
whereas only 35.5 per cent of the control group have such high 
values. 

The difference in the distribution of values of patients and con- 
trols is not striking. It gains, however, some significance, consider- 
ing the fact that this type of distribution was found to exist in a 
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more marked fashion with regard to two other variables: the ratio 
of omissions to total errors (Fig. 2) and, as will be shown below, 
with regard to the pattern consistency index. 

The spatial pattern. The subjects net only start with a preferred 
initial position, but they tend to follow more or less consistently some 
regular and personally preferred pattern of sequence. Three such 
regular patterns were found to occur in both normal and patient 
groups. 

A. The clockwise pattern. The subject, if his preferred initial 
letter is in Position 1, gives the responses in the position order 1, 2, 
3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, © (see p. 115). If his preferred 
initial letter is the left upper, the position order of the responses is 
4,1, 2,3; 5, 1, 2, 3, 4; 6, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. B. The counter-clockwise 
pattern. The subject gives responses in the following position order : 
14232:1,.5.443,2:; L43,.442.:08, 4085 1:5 58 8. 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. C. The reading pattern. The subject reproduces 
the letters as if he were reading a printed page. He always starts 
with the upper letter and records the letters in the position 1, 4, 2, 3; 
1,32, 4, 333,64 deo 

The remaining configurations are irregular to a greater or 
lesser degree, ranging from the slightly irregular (where the pre- 
ferred pattern is clearly detectable and only one or two letters are 
misplaced) to the entirely irregular (where no pattern whatsoever is 
recognizable in the response). 

Here, again, no attempt was made to account for the reason of 
the personal preference for a given pattern. An attempt was, how- 
ever, made to measure the degree of consistency with which the 
subject adhered to the preferred pattern of sequence in reproducing 
the letters. The pattern which occurred most frequently was called 
the preferred pattern. The ratio of the number of responses with 
the preferred pattern to the total number of responses will be called 
“the pattern consistency index.” 

Two patients reproduced so few letters that the pattern of 
sequence could not be definitely determined in their responses. Thus 
the computation of pattern consistency for the patients refers to the 
remaining 47 cases. The frequency distribution of the values of 
this index for patients and controls is given in Figure 5. The 
means of the patients are again not significantly different from those 
of the controls (patients: .622; controls: .586). We have, how- 
ever, here again a distribution curve which is similar to those which 
were obtained on two other variables (see Figs. 2 and 4). Of the 
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Frequency Distribution of the Pattern Consistency Index for 
47 Schizophrenics and 31 Normal Controls 


patients, 8.5 per cent had a pattern consistency index below the 
value of .200. This was true for none of the control group. The 
pattern consistency index reached values between .9 and 1.0 in 
23.4 per cent of the cases in the patient group but only in 9.7 per 
cent of the cases in the control group. Thus, we have here a distri- 
bution in which more patients have extremely high and extremely 
low values than do nonpsychotic persons. In the following section 
an hypothesis will be advanced with regard to this particular type 
of distribution. 


An Hypothesis re Type Differences within the 
Schizophrenic Group 


Three variables were found on which more patients than normal 
subjects have unusually high and unusually low values. These 
variables are (1) prevalence of omission or of substitution errors 
respectively, (2) pattern consistency, and (3), to a lesser extent, 
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letter consistency. It seems worth while to consider what the psy- 
chological significance of these variables may be. 

Although in the control group the omission errors always pre- 
vail over the substitution errors, the various subjects still differ 
from each other considerably: one person scarcely makes any other 
errors than omissions, while another substitutes letters rather fre- 
quently. The first seems to “stick to reality” in a rigid and pedantic 
way. Either he reproduces the letters absolutely correctly or not 
at all. The second has a much more plastic attitude. He seems to 
take chances, and if he fails to reproduce some of the letters quite 
correctly, he at least reproduces something more or less similar 
to them. 

The two consistency indices indicate whether the subject tends 
to start methodically at the same place and go through the several 
letters in a systematic fashion or has no method or, if he has one, 
changes it easily. 

The psychological meaning of each of these three variables seems 
to point in the same direction. At the one extreme we have the 
rigid, methodical, pedantic mode of response with an “obsessive” 
adherence to the facts; at the other is the loose, unsystematic, drift- 
ing type of response with little respect for objectivity and accuracy. 
There exist, of course, all degrees of transition between the two 
extremes. 

If this tentative interpretation is correct, the meaning of the dis- 
tribution curve of the patients could be stated as follows: Con- 
siderably fewer schizophrenic patients than nonpsychotic persons 
have a balance between rigidity and plasticity. There is a group 
among the schizophrenic patients which is characterized by an 
extreme, so to say, unbending rigidity of their responses ; and there 
is another group who respond in such a way as to indicate a lack 
of any system or planful organization and twist arbitrarily the 
objective reality. 

In order to illustrate the above-mentioned differences, we have 
divided the patients into three groups. We have selected one third 
of the patients whose responses with regard to the variables which 
are considered in this study are similar to those of the average 
normal control. The remaining two thirds of the patient group 
can readily be divided into a rigid and into a loose group which we 
will call R and L, respectively. M will be used to designate the 
middle group. In dividing the patient group, not only the three 
variables just mentioned, but also the two other variables discussed 
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in this paper, namely, number of total errors and the ratio of un- 
common substitutions to total substitutions, were considered. The 
means of the five variables for the three groups are given in Table 1. 
The mean values for the entire patient group and the mean values 
for the normal control group are also included. 























TABLE 1 
MEANS OF FIvE VARIABLES FOR THE VARIOUS GRoUPS OF SUBJECTS 
| Number of 
Variable Subjects Subjects X+6x 

1. Total number of errors | Patient GroupR | 16 63.6+4.8 

| Patient GroupL_ | 17 58.6+4.1 

| Patient Group M | 16 57.5+6.7 

All Patients 49 60.7+3.0 

| All Controls 31 33.8+2.8 
2. Ratio of uncommon to total Patient Group R 5 -858+ .080 
substitutions | Patient GroupL_ | 17 900+ .013 
| Patient Group M | 15 .857+ .031 
| All Patients Ez. 866+ .016 
| All Controls 23 -733+ .030 
3. Ratio of omission errors to | Patient Group R 16 928+ .019 
total errors Patient Group L 17 -445+ .056 
Patient Group M 16 -748+ .043 
All Patients 49 -702+ .038 
All Controls 31 698+ .031 
4. Letter consistency index Patient Group R 16 931+ .019 
Patient Group L 17 -769+ .033 
Patient Group M 16 .833+ .043 
All Patients 49 -826+ .020 
All Controls 31 .840+ .022 
5. Pattern consistency index Patient Group R 16 .828+ .032 
Patient GroupL_ | 17 | .445+ .038 
Patient Group M | 14 -630+ .007 
All Patients 47 .622+ .034 
All Controls | 31 .586+ .034 











This table brings out several points of interest. The first two 
variables (number of total errors and ratio of uncommon substitu- 
tions to total substitutions) do not differentiate clearly Group R and 
Group L of the patients. They, however, differentiate very definitely 
the patient group as a whole from the normal controls. This was 
to be expected from the nature of the distribution curves on these 
two variables (Figs. 1 and 3). Thus one can say that a high number 
of total errors and a tendency to make unusual kinds of substitu- 
tion are characteristic for schizophrenics in general, irrespective of 
type. This is particularly clear with regard to the number of total 
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errors, while the ratio of uncommon substitutions to total substitu- 
tions may have some value for group differentiation also. The differ- 
ence between Group R and Group L with regard to this variable 
may or may not be significant. In the “rigid” group (R) there 
were only 5 patients whose total substitutions were 5 or more, and 
only for these few patients of this group could the uncommon sub- 
stitution to total substitution ratio be computed with some degree 
of reliability. 

The next three variables, namely, ratio of omission errors to 
total errors, letter consistency index, and pattern consistency index 
clearly differentiate the two groups. On the other hand, when the 
means of the patient group as a whole are compared with those of 
the normals, there is no significant difference because the extreme 
and opposite values of Group R and Group L cancel each other and 
blend into a rather meaningless average. 

Summarizing the findings on these five variables, one can state 
that schizophrenics in general have a greater number of total errors 
and that they make a greater number of unusual substitutions than 
do normals. About one third of the schizophrenic patients show the 
following syndrome: the errors fall almost exclusively in the cate- 
gory of omission; both the letter consistency index and the pattern 
consistency index are extremely high. Another one third of the 
patient group show the syndrome of opposite characteristics: very 
high proportion of substitution errors and marked inconsistency as 
measured by letter and pattern consistency indices. 

An attempt was made in a preliminary fashion to see whether 
or not the patients who, according to the results of this study, belong 
to the same group have any clinical similarities. The names of the 
patients in Groups R and L were listed in two separate columns. 
The lists were given to two psychiatrists who were well acquainted 
with these patients. They were told that an experiment seemed to 
suggest that the patients listed in the same column are in some re- 
spects similar. They were then asked to tell in what way, if any, the 
patients listed in the same group are similar and in what respect, 
if any, do the two groups differ. The opinions of the two psychia- 
trists were essentially the same and brought out the following points: 
(1) In R (“rigid” group) the majority of cases belong to the 
paranoid type or at least show prevalence of paranoid features. 
There are, however, in the group a few patients for whom this gen- 
eralization is not valid. (2) In L (“loose” group) the majority 
of the cases belong to the hebephrenic group, although there are 
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some exceptions. (3) Group R has a better superficial adjustment 
than Group L. (4) Group R is rather well preserved, while most 
of the patients in Group L are greatly disorganized. (5) One of the 
two psychiatrists mentioned the great rigidity of personality in 
Group R. 

The suggested association of the two groups with paranoid and 
hebephrenic characteristics, respectively, is well in agreement with 
our interpretation of the experimental results. Among the schizo- 
phrenic group, the paranoids are those who are said to have the most 
rigid attitudes. The hebephrenics, in general, are the most dis- 
organized and the most unsystematic and unconsequential ones, and 
they also have least regard for objective reality, which they readily 
distort in bizarre ways. 


Some comparative psychological studies with schizophrenic and 
normal persons which have been carried out previously at the Wor- 
cester State Hospital point in the same direction as the result of the 
present study. Shakow and Rosenzweig (1), studying the con- 
structions of schizophrenics and normal persons in a play situation, 
found that in a number of characteristics the hebephrenic group 
deviated from the normal in one direction, the paranoid in an oppo- 
site direction. The findings of these authors on the item “rigidity” 
are particularly relevant to the present problem. They state “as to 
the rigidity shown by the subjects in the interpretation of the objects 
provided them, both the paranoids and the hebephrenics deviate 
markedly from the normal subjects in this respect—the paranoids by 
their rigid literalness, the hebephrenics by their shifting and some- 
times bizarre assignment of meaning”’ (1, p. 42). 


In another investigation in which the responses of schizophrenic 
and normal persons to an auditory apperceptive test were studied, 
Shakow (2) observed that the paranoid patients tended to adhere 
very rigidly to the objective stimulus pattern while the responses of 
the hebephrenics had often only very remote relation to the stimulus. 


From our own data, it does not seem that the tachistoscope test 
results indicate only hebephrenic or paranoid characteristics. In 
spite of agreement in general, there are a few definite discrepancies 
between the experimental results and the psychiatrists’ classification. 
It seems more likely that the experimental results reveal type differ- 
ences among schizophrenic patients which are related to, but not 
identical with, hebephrenic and paranoid characteristics, respec- 
tively. 
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Comparison of Results of Three Sessions 


As mentioned earlier, the experiments were made in three sep- 
arate sessions with each patient. A comparison of the results of the 
three sessions reveals that the influence of practice and learning of 
letter combinations has been underestimated in planning this experi- 
ment. Since, however, the conditions were the same for all subjects, 
a comparison is still possible. The percentage distribution of errors 
in the three sessions for the patients and the normal controls is as 
follows: 


1st Session 2d Session 3d Session 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
I, cuits apewiints 29 41 30 
i 36 32 


The per cent of errors made during the first and third sessions 
in both groups of subjects is practically the same, while in the second 
session more errors were made than in either the first or the third 
session. This increase of errors in the second session is particularly 
marked in the control group, but is definitely present also in the 
patient group. The differences in the number of errors are due 
to the particular setting of this experiment. In the first session the 
first series of cards was exposed for practice, and then later the 
same series of cards was used for the real test. In the second session 
a second series of cards containing letter combinations entirely differ- 
ent from those in the first series was presented and the number of 
errors increased. The third series of cards given in the third session 
was a combination of the first and second series. The number of 
errors was about the same here as in the first session. In the first 
session the subject probably had the advantage of the shortness of 
time elapsing between exposures. In the third session he probably had 
the advantage of a greater amount of practice and poss.bly some 
learning of the letter combinations which were previously exposed. 

The correlations of the number of total errors between the vari- 
ous sessions are given in Table 2. This table shows that the sub- 
jects are rather consistent from session to session. 

The degree of self-consistency is an important issue in con- 
sidering the possibility of using the technic reported as a test. The 
problem of consistency cannot, however, be reliably studied by use 
of the data at hand. To obtain accurate information, the problem of 
self-consistency should be restudied under experimental conditions 
which exclude the effects of learning to a greater extent than was 
done in the present study. 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF THE NUMBER oF ToTAL Errors BETWEEN VARIOUS SESSIONS 
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DiIscuSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This brief review of the results of a comparative study of 
schizophrenic and normal (nonpsychotic) persons with the aid of 
the described tachistoscopic method reveals a number of points of 
interest. An inspection of the data suggests that this method reveals 
a great number of features with regard to which marked differences 
exist between the two groups and also within the groups them- 
selves. Of these features, only five are discussed in this paper, while 
others are left for a later report. 


Number of total errors. Under the described experimental con- 
dition schizophrenic patients as a group make nearly twice as many 
errors as do nonpsychotic subjects. This difference probably signi- 
fies difference of attention and of speed of response in the two 
groups. This result is not new. Several authors (3, 4, 5) have 
found that the simple reaction time for schizophrenic patients as a 
group is definitely prolonged as compared with nonpsychotic indi- 
viduals. 

With regard to the total number of errors, there is considerable 
overlapping between the two groups. The highest number of total 
errors in the control group is 65 (one case). Therefore, values 
above, let us say, 70 can be considered definitely abnormal. About 
one third (35 per cent) of our patients had errors above this value 
and hence could be differentiated from the normals even on the 
basis of this single criterion alone. The usefulness of this variable 
for diagnostic purposes may, however, be increased if weighted to- 
gether with other variables.” 


Common and uncommon substitution errors. As mentioned be- 


* Such procedure would be analogous to that employed by Rodnick and Shakow 
(6) to devise a composite index on the basis of several variables of a modified 
reaction-time procedure. 
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fore, an error may consist either in not reporting a letter (omission) 
or in reporting the wrong letter (substitution). There are marked 
differences between the two groups of subjects in regard to the 
type of substitution. In this paper only a preliminary analysis of 
this variable is made. The substitution errors are roughly divided 
into such as were found to be common for nonpsychotic individuals 
and such as were found uncommon for them. The proportion of 
uncommon substitution is significantly higher in the patients than in 
the normal control group. Thus we have here a second variable 
which promises to be a useful item for the construction of a com- 
posite diagnostic index. The distinction between common and un- 
common error is, however, only a rough measure and does not reveal 
those notable differences of visual Gestalt transformation which 
were observed. 

Other variables. The remaining three variables which are dis- 
cussed in this paper are relevant not for distinguishing between 
schizophrenic and nonpsychotic persons but rather for distinguishing 
groups within the schizophrenic population. One group is charac- 
terized by a syndrome of a rigid and pedantic adherence to the 
factual as indicated by the almost entire absence of substitution 
errors and an inflexible, stubborn, consistent holding to some per- 
sonally preferred method as indicated by the extremely high values 
of the two consistency measures. The other group shows the opposite 
characteristics. 

Two types—a somewhat rigid and a rather plastic—exist already 
in the normal control group representing the ends of the distribu- 
tion. Among the schizophrenic patients, however, there is one group 
which greatly exceeds the rigidity of the normals and another which 
shows the opposite traits to such an extent that it no more can be 
called plastic, but rather loose, inconsistent, and disorganized. A 
preliminary rating of the clinical picture and personality of these 
patients is in considerable agreement with the distinction based on 
the experimental findings. 

These results indicate rather clearly the goal toward which 
further work with the tachistoscopic method described here may 
profitably be directed, namely, toward developing this technic into a 
test for differentiation of personality types both within normal and 
abnormal groups. There are several elements in this technic which 
suggest its suitability as a test. 
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There are certain requirements which a good personality test 
must fulfill. First, it should distinguish clearly one person from 
another. The distributions of the variables reported in this paper 
have wide ranges; that is, the subjects composing the groups are 
rather widely separated from one another. 

A reliable personality test should give, furthermore, rather con- 
sistent results; that is, it must be relatively unaffected by changes 
in the momentary situation. Because of a previously mentioned de- 
fect in our experimental setting, no exact figures can be given 
with regard to the consistency of the various features of the re- 
sponse, but the available evidence seemed to indicate high consistency. 
Inspection of the data clearly shows that, for instance, when the 
errors made by a subject in one session are mainly substitution 
errors, he will show a high proportion of substitution errors in all 
other sessions. The same is also true with regard to other features 
of the response. 


The value of a personality test, furthermore, depends upon the 
significance of the features which are detected by it. The peripheral 
nature of the functions immediately involved in this test is in no 
way an argument against the significance which these apparently 
simple processes convey. The test results which in themselves are 
rather peripheral may be evaluated as symptoms of certain central 
features of the personality. It is reasonable to assume that per- 
sonality differences are expressed not only in highly complex but 
also in rather simple manifestations. The Rorschach test is an 
excellent example of this. Like the Rorschach test, the tachistoscopic 
arrangement has the advantage of being apparently impersonal and 
does not put the person on his guard; that is, the test situation 
appears innocuous to the subject and does not mobilize his higher 
critical, repressive, and controlling attitudes. Unfortunately, to 
decipher all that the tachistoscopic response tells about the person 
may become quite a complex procedure. Here only a few outstand- 
ing features of the responses are suggested for preliminary analysis, 
and the remaining features have still to be evaluated. The explora- 
tion of the possibilities of this technic as a personality test will 
involve correlations with other test results and with clinical descrip- 
tions as well as comparison of groups of persons who show distinct 
deviations in specific directions from the average personality. 
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PHENOMENON AND OBSERVER IN THE 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
WOLFGANG KOHLER 


HELGE LUNDHOLM 
Duke University 


“The very being that observes physical facts . . . , that thinks about 
these facts, and that thus builds up the science of physics, constitutes at 
the same time the most challenging subject-matter of that discipline.” 

Wolfgang Kohler, The Place of Value in a World of Facts, p. 393. 


Therein may we perhaps agree, that life’s abundancy is most 
fully depicted in the literary offerings of great writers of fiction, 
essay, poetry, and drama. Half concealed in literary language abide 
certain assertions of very fundamental import: assertions as to the 
nature of reality (the ontological problem) as well as to the nature 
of knowledge (the epistemological problem). We may conjecture 
that, insofar as that language conveys to readers the meaning of 
living events, its assertions are at least implicitly approved by these 
readers. Literary language is not a technical, it is a common-sense 
language. Compared with the technical languages of various 
sciences, it has a rich vocabulary; especially is it rich in synonyms 
through which delicate nuances of meaning can be denoted. In 
view of that wealth, the fitting of words to thought and to motive 
theme becomes difficult to achieve, its achievement, indeed, constitut- 
ing one of the essential criteria of good style. As they have occurred 
to me, the most basic general assertions of common sense revealed 
in the language of great men of letters are six in number. 

(1) There is a world around us (our environment) that is real; it 
includes other living beings as well as inanimate things. By implication, this 
supposition asserts that selves exist. As any one self is capable of being 
surrounded, it constitutes a part of the world around every other self. Ex 
necessitate rei, that includes it among realities. 

(2) Whenever we experience, we are aware of true properties of that 


existing world; our apprehension is adequate, that is to say, it corresponds 
with or befits real aspects of the universe. Except for a certain measure 
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of such a correspondence our experience would not be able to guide our 
adaptation in our environment. 

(3) The terms in which one individual is aware of the world around 
him resemble the ones in which other people are aware of the same real 
world. Without that resemblance, joint effort on the part of members of a 
group could not occur; social hierarchies regulated by language would not be 
possible. 

(4) Just as our experience of the world around us sufficiently befits that 
world to aid adaptation (second assertion), so does our self-awareness suffi- 
ciently befit the real nature of our selves to aid adaptation. 

(5) Just as the terms in which one individual is aware of the world 
around him resemble the ones in which other people are aware of the same 
real world (third assertion), so do the terms in which one individual is 
aware of himself sufficiently resemble the ones in which other people are 
aware of him to make possible and to aid cooperative endeavor. 

(6) Just as one individual’s experience of himself resembles other 
people’s experience of him (fifth assertion), so do the terms in which one 
individual is aware of his own self resemble the ones in which other people 
are aware of their own respective selves; this resemblance being sufficient to 
make possible and to aid cooperative endeavor.! 
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Reflection upon these six postulates of common sense reveals 
that they embody three basic affirmations: (1) they assert the reality 
of the world to which we belong, (2) they assert a practical validity 
of our knowledge of that world, and (3) they assert that, in a 
measure, knowledge can be shared. These allegations of common 
sense, inhering in all literary language, are implicitly approved, not 
only by understanding lay readers of literature, but also by all 
scientists. Unless knowledge could be shared, scientific procedure 
would be impossible; for no two scientists would then be able to 
repeat and to compare each other’s observations. 

Although literary language implies that knowledge might be 
shared, individual literary statements sometimes seem to defy that 
general predicate. or instance, there is a saying that experience 
never repeats itself. On the other hand, there is also a proverb to 
the effect that nothing is new under the sun. These two propositions 
would seem to be entirely incompatible. Literary writings are 
accused of such inconsistencies. Evidently, the error of either of 
i the present suppositions is an error of overstatement. Aiming at 
emphasis literature sometimes overshoots the goal and commits that 
error. With the greatest ease we may harmonize our two predicates 
by entering into respectively proper places a moderator, the word 
entirely. They would then read: (1) experience never entirely 


*Cf. Lundholm, Helge. Reflections upon the nature of the psychological self. 
Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 111-126. 
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repeats itself and (2) nothing is entirely new under the sun. Thus 
tempered, the two suppositions are not only mutually compatible; 
they also, each one separately, are in full harmony with the general 
assertion that, in a measure, knowledge can be shared. Scientists 
are carefully trained to make a virtue of understatement rather than 
to fall into the opposite error. We shall presently consider some 
further inadequacies of literary language. 

Clear thought requires that a distinction be made between con- 
tents known and the act of knowing or experiencing contents. The 
former, whenever possible, should be denoted by nouns, the latter 
by some transitive verb adapted to the special mode of knowing 
concerned, such verbs as: perceive, remember, imagine, conceive, 
infer, induce, deduce, intuit, or their like. All contents known are 
intransitives in the sense that they are more or less self-contained 
modes of being or becoming, each content expressing only a state 
or an action limited to itself. This property of contents, of course, 
does not preclude that some of them might be relational; as such, 
nevertheless, they are segregated wholes, intransitives. The sum 
total of known contents might be called the known world or the 
world of experience; it might even be called the world of the in- 
transitives. The description of that world requires as far as pos- 
sible a reifying terminology. All acts of knowing are transitives 
in that they aim at or intend intransitive contents.” 

When a content is known, the corresponding act of knowing 
is rarely—if ever—simultaneously presented in consciousness. How, 
then, can it ever be known that there is an act of knowing? The 
answer is: because the act of knowing itself might become a content 
in the world of experience. This is affirmed by the layman in the 
current colloquialism: J know that I know it. Whenever that is the 
case, some original act of knowing has changed from a transitive 
into an intransitive. Qwa act, it was a transitive; qua experienced 
content, it is an intransitive. As an intransitive, the act of knowing 
is always a relational content in the sense that in it is absorbed 
another content, namely, the content it intended as a transitive; 
nevertheless, it is a self-contained existent or segregated whole. 

* Heed should be given to the fact that the distinction to which attention has 
been called has nothing in common with the distinction between experience and 
knowing experience implied by C. Spearman in his first law of noegenesis: “A 
person tends to know himself and items of his own experience” (Psychology down 
the ages, II, 125). Spearman’s law is a law of mental sequence. It posits that 
prior to the knowing of a content there is some experience that is felt as a mental 


state rather than cognized as an object. Much criticism could be launched against 
that predicate. 
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While transitive knowing intends or purposes a content, intransitive 
knowing is an intention and a content coadunate in one single 
context. Even in the concept of knowing, as a generic intransitive, 
is absorbed an indeterminate dependent content.® 

Literary language takes little cognizance of the distinction be- 
tween the act of knowing and the content known. Thus, it becomes 
prone to confuse these, using to denote, for instance, a simple in- 
transitive percept, expressions that literally refer to the act of per- 
ceiving. The statement / see the apple might thus intend to denote 
the sheer apple percept, while literally it asserts the being or intransi- 
tive existence—as the content of a secondary cognitive intention—of 
the act of perceiving the apple. Similar confusions occur in the 
sphere of memory. The statement J] remember my beloved in the 
cherry orchard might be intended to denote merely a motive or 
theme in the world of memory of its author, while literally it denotes 
instead the cognitive act of reminiscing as the intransitive content 
of a secondary act of knowing. The true denotation of the memory 
content in case would be: My beloved was in the cherry orchard. 
These confusions in the fields of perception and memory are fully 
as conspicuous in the sphere of higher cognition; the acts and the 
intended contents of judging and inferring are thus frequently con- 
fused. For instance: He did not come—I judge he must be ill. 
The inferred supposition set forth in the latter part of that sentence 
is not the statement of a primary content proper. The predicate 
I judge he must be ill literally describes the act of inferring; that is 
to say, it recounts the intended content of a secondary act of know- 
ing, not the content primarily inferred; the latter would be more 
adequately epitomized in the mere words: he must be ill. As regards 
transitive acts other than the act of knowing, literary language is 
less likely to confuse act and object. For instance, the act of cutting 
would not be confused with the tree being cut or the acts of desiring 
and repulsing with the objects desired or repulsed; my wish for 
peace is not confused with the state of peace, nor is my hatred of 
war confused with war. 

Whenever a transitive act of knowing changes into an intran- 
sitive, a new transitive act of knowing is born, J] know that I 
know it. As in turn the latter act of knowing might change into 
an intransitive J know that I know that I know it, and so forth, 
the potentiality of infinite accumulation is evident. However, no 


* Throughout this article the verb to intend is used as a collective (or generic) 
term to denote transitive acts. 
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one transitive act of knowing ever shares with its own intended 
content simultaneity in consciousness; that is to say, the transitive 
knowing of one moment and the intended intransitive content of the 
same moment are never by simultaneous appearance co-ordinated in 
experience. That being the case, how does it occur that a certain 
act of knowing—having turned into the intransitive content of a 
secondary cognitive act—is, as such, co-ordinated with its own 
specific content? I believe the solution of that inquiry to be that— 
though not directly—transitive act and intransitive content are in- 
directly co-ordinated, the mediator being the agent without which 
no acts are possible. Any one act of knowing—while intending a 
content or object—is, at the same time, intended by a subject. 

What is the subject or agent intending acts of knowing? The 
language of the great men of letters as well as that of the layman 
points to a self or mind (soul) as that agent. The man of letters 
and the layman intuit the self or mind as a being capable of striving, 
knowing and feeling; of knowing itself—its own striving, knowing 
and feeling; and of carrying, in the terms of its own memories, its 
own continuity and unity. As such, the self or mind—an intransi- 
tive known by itself—is part of the world of experience (compare 
the six assertions of common sense); in that capacity it serves as 
the mediator through which all individual acts of knowing become 
co-ordinated with their respective individual contents. Dualistic 
interactionism essentially agrees with the supposition of the man of 
letters. Epiphenomenalism—a form of materialistic monism—un- 
equivocally takes a different view. For it maintains that the human 
brain produces thought; that is to say, it is the efficient cause of 
experience and consequently the agent intending acts of knowing— 
an upright, though hardly plausible, proposal. Kohler, among recent 
savants, holds an ambiguous view. Since he is one of the few psy- 
chologists in modern times who pretend to have outlined a natural 
philosophy or Weltanschauung, his opinions invite especial scrutiny. 

It seems certain that Kohler’s natural philosophy does not admit 
of any substantive mind that is the intending agent in all acts of 
knowing. This is vouched for by any passage from any one of his 
works where is discussed dualism, vitalism, purposive action, or 
teleology. As a man of letters, however, Kohler becomes consist- 
ently inconsistent with that fundamental disaffirmation. 


To illustrate, I let Kohler’s book Gestalt psychology fall open at a 
certain page. It is page 271. I close my eyes and move my pencil across 
the page allowing it at last to rest. These are the sentences to which it 
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happens to point: “After a few years of traveling I meet a friend, and 
my first idea is ‘How old he looks!’ That does not at all mean that he looks 
particularly old on an absolute scale. J see older-looking men every day.” 
I repeat my experiment with Kohler’s second major systematic work in the 
English language, The place of value in a world of facts. That book falls 
open on page 205, and my pencil comes to a rest on the following sentence: 
“I do not know of any physical entities to which these words of Eddington 
would better apply than they do to dynamic steady states which originate and 
maintain themselves in macroscopic self-distribution.” Any one of these 
passages demonstrates the discrepancy between Kohler’s literary language 
and his natural philosophy; for, while the latter disavows the knowing mind 
and its acts of knowing, the former affirms both. Consider, one at a time, 


the italicized phrases (italics mine): (1) “. . . my first idea is... .” 
Undeniably, that expression implies the belongingness of the idea to some 
self or mind—in this case, to Kohler as a self or mind; (2) “. .. TJ see 


older-looking men every day.” To be sure, that expression attests an act of 
knowing (the act of seeing or of visually perceiving) as well as an agent, 
Kohler, intending that act; (3) “I do not know of any physical entities to 
which these words of Eddington would better apply... .’ Even more con- 
spicuously than in the preceding case does Kohler’s language here warrant 
the act of knowing as well as the knowing agency. Furthermore, the ex- 
pression “words of Eddington” at least indirectly denotes Eddington’s thought 
and, that being the case, also the belongingness of experience to a self or 
mind; the same belongingness that our first sample implied. 


Negating the agent intending acts of knowing, and thus, also 
these acts, Kohler—insofar as he is concerned with experience—is 
bound to find only an autogenetic and autonomous phenomenal 
world; in fact, in his phenomenological analyses he presents us with 
such a world. The objects of this world segregate or group, point 
to one another with acceptance or rejection, etc., in virtue of the in- 
herent dynamism (self-presentation and self-distribution) attributed 
to phenomenal fields. 

Denying any mental agent intending the mental acts of knowing, 
does Kohler substitute for that agent something else? That ques- 
tion can be answered only after we have considered two of his basic 
affirmations: (1) the affirmation of the phenomenal self and (2) the 
affirmation of the transphenomenal physical brain. 

Kohler seems to assert that phenomena happen to concur with 
the dynamic events within certain physical systems. Systems thus 
favored always contain a living human brain intact within a living 
human organism. The extra-organismic content of the system might 
vary in extent and complexity. We are told that the phenomena con- 
current with the dynamism of these systems segregate and distribute 
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themselves in a phenomenal field. Insofar as that phenomenal 
field is a field of percepts, it consists of a phenomenal environment 
and a phenomenal self. The environment contains phenomenal ob- 
jects (things and living beings) that are either relatively stationary 
or subject to change. The phenomenal self does not fundamentally 
differ from other phenomenal things; it is a percept among percepts, 
notably the body percept as it can be seen or heard or otherwise 
sensed; occasionally it is enriched by affective attributes of which 
it seems to be the phenomenal abode. I need hardly mention that 
such a description of the directly experienced self is utterly inade- 
quate.° Environmental percepts may enter into definite relations 
with one another. Sometimes they may enter into relations with 
the self; frequently, however, when things in the phenomenal en- 
vironment are salient, the phenomenal self seems to be completely 
obliterated. Phenomenal relations may be spatial or temporal; they 
may be relations of similarity or difference, relations of required- 
ness, or what not. Environmental things, appearing as segregated 
wholes, possess properties which seem to be phenomenally objective ; 
that is to say, the properties seem to belong to the environmental 
objects. Other phenomenal properties seem to be subjective, to 
belong to the phenomenal self (feelings, pains, efforts, etc.). 
Phenomena then concur with certain physical-physiological 
events. They appear and are capable—one would think—of being 
observed. To whom do they appear? By whom are they observed? 
When more than twenty years ago—as one of the subjects in a 
historical experiment conducted by Max Wertheimer—Kohler ob- 
served the phi-phenomenon and reported his observation, to whom 
did that phenomenon appear and who submitted the report ? “Kohler, 
of course,” would reply the layman and the man of letters; in any 
one case the answer would intend a reference to a mind. As Kohler, 
the philosopher, does not admit of any minds, we will have to in- 
quire into some alternative suppositions. 
Let us tentatively predicate that the agent observing and report- 
‘For various reasons the term phenomenal field is neither efficient nor sufficient. 
To begin with, by an experienced field we mean as a rule a two-dimensional exten- 
sion; a large number of phenomena actually distribute themselves in a three- 
dimensional phenomenal space. Secondly, auditory appearances distribute them- 
selves neither in a two-dimensional field nor in a three-dimensional continuum but 
rather in a linear temporal phenomenal dimension. Thirdly, certain thought- 
appearances are spaceless as well as timeless, namely, the phenomenal universals. 
Qua experience these are actually phenomenal; yet they are not conceived as 
distributed in anything that can be properly be called a phenomenal field. 


° Cf. Lundholm, Helge. Reflections upon the nature of psychological self. 
Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 110-126. 
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ing the phi-phenomenon was Kohler’s phenomenal self. In one of 
its implications at least that supposition would seem untenable. For 
the process of reporting is an organic (speech-motor) event on the 
level of all other physiological processes; and, since no phenomenon 
—according to Kohler’s natural philosophy—can ever be the efficient 
cause in a chain of natural (physical-physiological-biological) events, 
it could not have been his phenomenal self that reported the phi- 
phenomenon. 


The supposition of Kohler’s phenomenal self reporting the phi- 
phenomenon ruled out, there still remains the possibility of that self 
being the agent observing the phenomenon. In that case, however, 
his phenomenal self, that is to say, his body-percept, would have 
been a part of the total phenomenal field emerging in the laboratory 
of Mr. Wertheimer. This is not likely. Rather was the phenomenal 
situation one in which the environmental event (the phi-phenome- 
non) was salient while the phenomenal self was entirely obliterated. 
Kohler strongly opposes the literary man’s or the layman’s tendency 
to refer all experience to his own experienced self. ‘‘Percepts are, 
of course, not ghosts belonging somehow to the phenomenal ‘self.’ 

. Their place is not in the ‘self... .’”® He suggests instead that 
our tendency to conceive our experience as belonging to or dependent 
upon ourselves constitutes a confusion of the phenomenal self with 
the “transphenomenal’ organism. 


. all phenomena without any exception are the correlates of somatic 
processes in the nervous system. To this extent they are . . . genetically 
subjective ... In this . . . sense, however, subjectivity means dependence 
on the physical organism and its functions; it does not mean dependence 
on the phenomenal “self” or belonging to this “self...” the “self” ... at 
any moment . . . genetically or functionally depends upon a special com- 
plex of processes in the brain.7 


Since few, if any, men of letters or laymen would consider their 
body-percept the self upon which their experience is felt to depend, 
the accusation that they confuse that percept with their transphenom- 


* Wolfgang Kohler, The place of value in a world of facts, p. 69. 

7 Ibid., p. 70. Compare the following passage: “. .. we hear about the ‘episte- 
mological subject’? who seems to be responsible for the existence of all objects. . . . 
Phenomenally there is no such entity since the phenomenal self is decidedly not 
felt to be responsible for the existence of its objects. That other subject is a 
construct. When we hear about its functions we soon begin to wonder how 
different it really is from another construct, namely, the physical organism .. .” 
(ibid., p. 87). As different from the body- -percept, in one single passage, Kohler 
makes a reference to something he calls: “our own personality, our self in a more 
refined sense of the term” (ibid., p. 129). What might that something be? 
Surely not the intuited mind of the man of letters and of the layman. 
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enal organism is hardly just. Rather the self as apprehended by 
every man is his mind and the confusion of which he is guilty—if 
of any——would be a confusion of his mind with his transphenomenal 
organism. Since no substantive minds pollute Kohler’s natural 
philosophy, he is evidently inept to state the confusion in these 
terms. 

A further pertinent consideration. In Kohler’s writing I can dis- 
cover reference only to one single type of phenomenal context, in 
which the phenomenal self enters as a positively active agent. This 
species of relational contexts he calls requirednesses, more especially 
the requiredness that can be denoted as subjective-objective. Re- 
quirednesses are contexts of relatedness in which one “‘genuine”’ part 
of the context points to another with either acceptance or rejection. 
More particularly, in subjective-objective requiredness the phenome- 
nal self as a genuine part of the context points to another part with 
acceptance (desire) or rejection (aversion). As phenomenal con- 
texts the requirednesses present the major traits of Gestalten; that 
is to say, each one genuine part of the context—by virtue of its 
position in the whole—acquires a dependent property or Ehrenfels 
quality. 

. some contents of the phenomenal field have a direction or directedness, 
others not. . . . [Interest is directed.] Because of this property we shall 
borrow a term from mathematics and physics and call interest a vector. 

Interest as a vector is experienced as issuing from a definite part 
of the field. If it is “my” interest, it issues from that particular item in the 
field which I call “myself”. . . . (In) those cases . . . experience does 


contain not merely an isolated fact here and an isolated fact there, but also 
the fact of their belonging together... . 


Interest is . . . experienced as referring to . . . a very definite 
part of the... field . . . definite organization is here a concrete trait in the 
field itself... . 

In such organization . . . the vector of interest may be qualified in a 


great many different ways. It may have the quality of hatred, of fear, of 
contempt, of approval, of love, and so on. All, however, have this in 
common, that by such vectors the self either accepts or rejects the cor- 
responding objects. 

. if and in so far as interest is taken in an object it acquires new 
concrete qualities, viz., value-qualities. . . .8 


With these considerations in mind, we are now able to note 
that, in Wertheimer’s experiment, the agent observing the phi- 
phenomenon could not have been Kohler’s phenomenal self; the 
admission of such a supposition would be, at a time, the admission 


* Tbid., pp. 73-78. 
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of the impurity of the famous experiment. For the entrance into 
the phenomenal context, emerging in the laboratory, of Kohler’s 
phenomenal self vectorially pointing toward the phi-phenomenon 
would necessarily distort the latter. In the larger context (Kohler- 
phi), the phenomenal object (phi) would acquire an Ehrenfels- 
quality depending upon its position in the context; a dependent ob- 
jective quality that it would not possess as a lone segregated phe- 
nomenal object. The appearance of such a modification would be 
the manifest corollary of Kohler’s own account of subjective-ob- 
jective requiredness. Thus, so far, our inquiry still leaves Wert- 
heimer’s historical experiment without an observer ; indeed, a qualm- 
ish dilemma. 

Suppose we seek redemption in a new proposal, namely, that the 
agent who observed and reported the phi-phenomenon was Kohler’s 
transphenomenal physical organism—most particularly his brain; 
offhand, one feels that Kohler himself might endorse that supposi- 
tion. To the man of letters and to the layman it seems absurd. To the 
average psychologist it hardly seems satisfactory; for, though one 
might consider a verbal report a purely physiological and thus an 
organismic event, one can scarcely admit that an organism which, 
after all, is merely a physical-physiological system would be capable 
of observing. Physical-physiological systems—as presumably they 
do not experience—would not be likely to observe. But, halt a 
moment! Dogmatic epiphenomenalism predicates (1) that experi- 
ence is the product of nerve activity in certain surface layers of the 
brain and (2) that experience per se is not causatively efficacious 
in determining our conduct. If the first of these suppositions has 
any meaning at all, it seems to assert that the brain is the efficient 
cause of experience; that consequently the brain is the agent which— 
it is true as a sheerly useless luxury (cf. predicate (2) )—intends 
acts of knowing. Thus, for instance, the intuited self that strives, 
knows and feels, that knows itself—its own striving, knowing and 
feeling, and that carries, in the terms of its own memories, its own 
continuity and unity—that intuited self would be merely one among 
many luxury products of complex brain-activity intended by a brain 
for no earthly reason whatsoever. Kohler’s phenomenal self, that 
is to say, his body-percept, would be a less extravagant luxury in- 
tended by his brain. The suggestion, though not lacking in logical 
clarity, does not seem potently plausible. 

It would be interesting to know Kohler’s front toward epi- 
phenomenalism. Unfortunately, he is very vague and never squarely 
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faces the epiphenomenalist’s problem whether in an affirmative or in 
a negating commitment. One has a feeling that he prefers to evade 
the issue. It is, perhaps, one of the issues which he considers errone- 
ously brought to the fore. To my knowledge, no direct mention of 
epiphenomenalism is to be found in any one of his three major 
works in the English language.® Perusing these, one finds passages 
which seem to bespeak that the author takes the epiphenomenalist’s 
stand, but then one strikes other statements confuting that possi- 
bility. Want of discernment, evasion, and ambiguity stamp all his 
relevant remarks, even those in his philosophical volume, The place 
of value in a world of facts, where, indeed, one might rightly look 
for precise enlightenment. Consider, for instance, a few sentences 
from a passage that has earlier been quoted in part: “. . . all phe- 
nomena without any exception are the correlates of somatic pro- 
cesses in the nervous system. To this extent they are, all of them, 


genetically subjective . . . subjectivity means dependence on the 
physical organism and its functions. . . . [The phenomenal self] 
genetically or functionally . . . depends upon a special complex 


of processes in the brain.”?® Declarations like these might well be 
understood to asseverate epiphenomenalism ; yet they are so carefully 
formulated that their author—if actually accused of adhering to that 
view and unwilling to be thus committed—could always interpret 
his terms adversely to their most patent meaning; he could, for in- 
stance, insist that they refer to no dependence other than the func- 
tional dependence of experience upon brain activity. “Such terms 
as ‘depend on’ and ‘based on’ should, of course, be used with cau- 
tion. They are meant to express the fact that certain things . 

exist, disappear or change in correlation with the occurrence, the 
disappearance or the alteration of corresponding brain-events. A 
relation of this kind may still be interpreted in several ways. But 
in Our present connection there is no need to choose between such 
different possibilities.”** We regret to disagree with the author’s 
aloof attitude. Be there ever a need for choice, that need is always 
there; a choice once made must be consistently supported. Fre- 
quently we find passages that positively refute epiphenomenalism: 
“T do not propose that phenomena gua phenomena can be physically 
‘explained.’ ”!* The term explained, no doubt, must here refer to the 


® The three works to which reference is made are: Gestalt psychology, The 
place of value in a world of facts, and Dynamics in psychology. The book The 
mentality of apes, though perhaps Kéhler’s most important contribution, is of little 
or no significance for his systematic position either as a psychologist or as a 
philosopher. *° Kohler, op. cit., p. 70. 

™ Ibid., p. 138. *8 Ibid., p. 392. 
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interpretation of events in the terms of effects of efficient causes. 
The same would seem to be true of the expression reduced in the 
following passage: ‘““To the extent in which mental structures and 
functions are as such phenomenologically observable they will surely 
never be ‘reduced’ to anything else.’”** But then, again, what— 
deep down—does Kohler wish to imply when, consistently, he 
speaks of the brain processes as the psychophysical processes? We 
are entirely without a reply. Does it in any way reflect Kohler’s 
position that his foremost follower and collaborator, the late Kurt 
Koffka, perhaps unwittingly, confesses to epiphenomenalism?** Or 
does Kohler’s last stand in his latest little book Dynamism in psy- 
chology indicate his genuine position? In that work he seems to be 
solely concerned with the functional relation between phenomenon 
and brain activity. These are all questions that one would wish to 
have unambiguously settled. 

Since evidently Kohler forswears to commit himself to epiphe- 
nomenalism, we shall assume that he is a psychophysical parallelist— 
the latter being the only safe as well as reasonable alternative.*® 
From the augury of that supposition, let us venture to divine what 
occurred in the Wertheimer laboratory during the experiment on 
the phi-phenomenon. (1) An extraorganismic physical event ex- 
cited Kohler’s retinae (apport); (2) a field-process was set up in 
his brain—the dynamism of that process as a whole tending toward 
the most perfect equilibrium that conditions permitted; (3) in tend- 
ing toward equilibrium, this field process came to involve speech- 
motor centers of his brain; (4) co: ‘‘ngent upon this involvement, 
certain muscle groups in his thorax and larynx contracted effecting 
the emission from his lungs of air in organized sequences of waves 
(report). This total series of events so far proceeded entirely on 
the physical-physiological level. (5) For reasons completely be- 
yond human comprehension, concurred with phase (3) the appear- 
ance of a phenomenal field in which the phi-phenomenon segregated 
itself as a salient context. The phi-phenomenon, however strange 
it may seem, appeared to nobody; for it could have appeared to an 
agent only if one or the other of two conditions had been fulfilled: 


8 Ibid., p. 395. 

“Cf. McDougall, William. Dynamics in the Gestalt psychology. Part IV. 
Charact. & Pers., 1936, 5, 131-148. 
__ ** Incidentally, it is possible to hail KGhler’s world-view as a sort of immanent 
idealism. Accordingly, certain formal universals (ideas), the Gestalten, would 
constitute the final causes of all natural events determining occurrence in the two 
realms: (1) the physical including the organismic and (2) the phenomenal, that - 
realm in which event is isomorphic with extra-cerebral physical event in a rela- 
tive manner and with cerebral physical event in a perfect manner. 
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(1) if a phenomenal observer—in our case, an observer in the specter 
of Kohler’s body-percept—had been a part of the phenomenal field, 
more especially a part of a phenomenal (Observer-Phi (OP) )-Ge- 
stalt in which the former genuine part (O) had vectorially pointed to 
or intended the latter genuine part (P) (this was not the case) ; (2) 
if a brain—in our instance, Kohler’s brain—had been the efficient 
cause of the phenomenon, in the epiphenomenalistic sense, intending 
the latter; this possibility is the one that Kohler attempts to elude. 
Ergo: the phi-phenomenon was never observed. 

On earlier pages, we have accused literary language of error 
and inconsistency ; we have pointed to the current error of overstate- 
ment, and its ensuing contradictions. Overstatement has one single 
virtue: though faulty, it is rarely ambiguous. We have also pointed 
to the error of confusing the act of knowing with the content known. 
Considering these shortcomings, should we—in the light of 
Kohler’s natural philosophy and submitting to his authority—pro- 
claim the paramount error of literary language to be its assertion of 
a mind—that striving, knowing, and feeling mind which knows itself 
—its striving, knowing and feeling—and which carries, in the terms 
of its own memories, its own continuity and unity? I think not. 
That intuited self or mind is asserted in the six postulates of common 
sense. If we deny it, we might as well deny the reality of our en- 
vironment or of the material world. 

Kohler maintains that the physical world is transphenomenal ; 
this means that it is not directly experienced—it is an inferred or 
constructed world. Inference, gua experience, is phenomenal, but 
the content of inference constitutes transphenomenal reality, a sub- 
stratum underlying the direct appearances. ‘“To be sure, the induc- 
tive procedure of science with all its hypotheses and constructions 
is a subject matter of phenomenology. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the content of such assumptions should be mixed with 
purely phenomenological propositions. . . .”*® It should be clearly 
understood that the distinction Kohler makes between inference and 
content of inference has nothing in common with the distinction be- 
tween the act of knowing and the content known; for inference, qua 
experience, is to him an autogenetic intransitive, a context in an 
autonomous phenomenal world, not an act intended by a substantive 
self. Just as in Kohler’s natural philosophy there is no observer of 
direct experience, there is no elaborator of indirect or inferential 


2° Kohler, op. cit., p. 70. 
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experience. Requiredness is inherent in the phenomenal realm of 
knowledge or thought per se.** 

The greatest weakness in Kohler’s Weltanschauung is that the 
same argument by which he attempts to establish the transphe- 
nomenal reality of the inferred physical world might be used as well 
—point after point—as an argument in support of the transphe- 
nomenal existence of the world of intuited minds. The term trans- 
phenomenal reality or existence, in any one of the two instances, 
denotes a substratum of essence which endures at times when its 
appearance is in abeyance. 


Sometimes concrete reference is a bridge which rests on phenomenal 
ground on our side, and is still felt, from our side, to have a corresponding 
support elsewhere, although this second support is not visible from where we 
are. Such a second support would be a part of transphenomenal reality. . . . 
The demonstration of any case of transcendence would be a demonstration 
of transphenomenal reality at the same time. . . . Whenever we try to 
remember in spite of temporary difficulties, some data are given phenomenally 
which the thing beyond has to fit. . . . I do not hesitate to conclude that 
“transcendence” is a notion with a definite meaning, that the same is true of 
“transphenomenal reality,” and that, in principle, we may ascribe existence to 
transphenomenal entities no less than to percepts and other phenomena... . 


Practically all research in natural science proceeds . . . on the tacit assump- 
tion that its subject-matter exists outside the phenomenal world of all 
observers. . . . Knowing . . . that there is [evidence of transphenomenal 


reality—the case of obstructed recall] we shall from now on assume that it 
is evidence of facts which lie within the general realm of physical nature— 
the same nature with which the scientist is occupied.18 


Here, indeed, Kohler has produced a piece of singularly biased 
sophistry; abbreviated his argument runs: (a) directly experienced 
transcendence constitutes a testimony of the existence of transphe- 
nomenal reality; (b) science has always considered the physical 


*7“The similarities between red, blue and purple are such that the place of 
purple is . . . The context asks for completion. If, as a completion, the words 
are given ‘between the red and the blue,’ their meaning fits the context; they are 
right. Or again: ‘Things equal to the same thing are equal to each other.’ 
The last part of this statement is seen to be right in the context of the begin- 
ning... 

“. . Precisely as in the case of subjective valuation, objective requiredness 
means that vectors issuing in parts of certain contexts extend beyond these parts 
and refer to other parts with a quality of acceptance or rejection. These other 
parts themselves assume the dependent properties of right or wrong. Whatever 
other differences there may be between logic, aesthetics and ethics . . . this general 
trait seems to characterize requiredness everywhere. Even timeless truth, as 
our last examples show, involves no exception .. .” (Kohler, op. cit., pp. 97-98). 

*8 Ibid., pp. 116-122. 
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world a transphenomenal existent; (c) knowing that there is a 
transphenomenal reality (term (a)), I assume that reality to be 
the physical world; (d) directly experienced transcendence testifies 
the veracity of the physical world (this term is not explicitly given, 
but it is implied in Kohler’s argument). 

From term (c) henceforth, Kéhler’s argument is not unequivo- 
cally valid; for, assuming that directly experienced (phenomenal) 
transcendence is evidence of the existence of a transphenomenal 
reality, the assumption that transphenomenal reality is necessarily 
of the order of physical nature is false; it raises to the dignity of 
an exclusive what is only an alternative possibility. Transphe- 
nomenal reality might as well be of another kind, notably mental 
reality, that reality which perhaps science would have discovered had 
it begun its constructive elaboration in directly experienced desire 
rather than in directly experienced percept. Phenomenal trarscend- 
ence, then, would equally well testify the veracity of a mental as 
of a physical transphenomenal world. 

Kohler is very positive that—in the case of blocked recollection— 
the only possible transphenomenal item to which the incomplete 
phenomenal context could point must be some relatively enduring 
physical-physiological organization in the brain. 

Where in this world of nature is the locus of transphenomenal existence 
as we find it implied in our experience of direct transcendence? So far as 
our example goes—which was a case of imminent recall—we can have little 
doubt about the locus in question. . . . There is only one part of nature 
which, according to present knowledge, could in this case be so intimately 
in contact with phenomenal data. This part of nature is the circumscribed 
world of brain-events. Our conclusion will therefore be that, in trying to 
remember something and knowing that we know it, our reference is from 
the point of view of science reference to a definite neurological, or better: 
neural entity, an entity which would commonly and perhaps clumsily be 
called a memory-trace. . . .19 


What Kohler here states is again not the exclusive possibility. 
Many psychologists have felt that our memory dispositions cannot 
be accounted for in the terms of residuals in the brain, but that they 
require the postulation of a transphenomenal (subconscious) reten- 
tive self. The latter view would constitute an equally justified in- 
ference from phenomenal transcendence as does the predication of 
neural traces. 


*° Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
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Considering Kohler’s ambitious polemic against associationist 
psychology, it strikes one amusing that his autogenetic and autono- 
mous world of direct experience seminds one so much of the phe- 
nomenal world described by David Hume. The two worlds—it is 
true—differ as to their respective laws of autonomy; in the former, 
these are the laws of Gestalt; in the latter, the laws of association. 
The similarity is focused in the fact that neither of them has an 
observer, no one of their authors admitting the existence of any 
substantive self or mind. 

David Hume is the penman of the following intriguing para- 
graph: 

For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I 
always stumble on some particular perception or other of heat or cold, light 
or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any 
time without a perception, and never can observe anything but the percep- 
tion. When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound sleep, 
so long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said not to exist. And 
were all my perceptions removed by death, and could I neither think, nor 
feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate after the dissolution of my body, I should 
be entirely annihilated; nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make 
me a perfect nonentity. If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced reflec- 
tion, thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must confess I can reason 
no longer with him. . . . I may venture to affirm of the rest of mankind that 
they are nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions which 
succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual 
flux and movement.2° 


A modern commentator submits: 


Hume may not be able to find the self as object, but in the very language 
which he uses he seems to be vaguely aware of the self as subject. There 
is a self consciously striving to find the self. The self which is searching is 
implied even in the confession of the elusiveness of the self which is sought 
for.?1 


The distinction tendered here seems sound doctrine; Kohler, 
as well as Hume, fails to take heed of it. It is essentially the dis- 
tinction between the mind as a transitive agent, intending the act 
of knowing itself, and the mind as an intransitive content in the 
world of experience. The relative elusiveness of that mind is due 
to its being known only in the cognitive act of intuition. Intuited 
contents rarely—if ever—are as salient or contoured as percepts.?? 


*° Hume, David. Treatise on human nature, Vol. I, Pt. IV, sec. 6. 

*2 Hibben, J. G. The problems of philosophy, pp. 87-88. 

*? Kohler’s identification of the directly experienced self with the body-percept 
is probably due to a bias. He requires a phenomenal field that is made up entirely 
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David Hume’s phenomenology led to outright epistemological 
skepticism ; whither leads the phenomenology of Wolfgang Kohler? 
It is noteworthy that the Scotch school of philosophy that revolted 
against the sterile skepticism of Hume and re-introduced into mental 
science that substantive mind or self, which literary and layman 
language never disavowed, has been called the School of Common 
Sense. 
of salient or clearly structured contexts; it is only such a phenomenal field that 


can guide his speculations regarding distinct isomorphic brain-correlates of ex- 
perience. 
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HYPNOSIS AND THE ALPHA ACTIVITY OF 
THE ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAM 


HELGE LUNDHOLM anp 
HANS LOWENBACH 


Department of Psychology, Duke University, and Departments of 
Neuropsychiatry and Physiology, Duke University School of Medicine 


One of the present writers, (Lu.), has reported observations to 
the effect that hypnotically induced dysfunctions of various kinds 
are not associated with any modifications of reflexes.'. Thus, for 
instance, a subject in whom complete functional blindness has been 
induced by hypnotic suggestion will react to light with perfectly 
normal contraction of the pupils; a subject who experiences a hyp- 
notically induced hallucination of strong light will not present any 
contraction of the pupils when the signal initiating the hallucination 
is given; a subject in whom complete flaccid paralysis of both legs 
has been hypnotically induced will show no modification of the 
patellar reflex. 

Observations of the kind mentioned stirred our interest to in- 
quire whether anaesthesias, on the one hand, and hallucinations, on 
the other hand, would be associated with physiological modifications 
on the highest level of the nervous system, the cortical level. We 
thought that, if that were the case, the physiological modifications 
ought to express themselves in the presence or the absence of the 
alpha rhythm of the electroencephalogram. Studies were made of 
alpha waves during periods of functional blindness and of functional 
deafness and during periods of positive hallucinations in the fields 
of vision and audition. 

Prior to the present inquiry, Loomis, Harvey, and Hobart have 
studied the behavior of the alpha rhythm during periods of hypnoti- 
cally induced blindness. Suggestion was given to the one subject 
used that alternatingly every 15 seconds he could see and would be 


*Lundholm, H. An experimental study of functional anaesthesias as induced 
by suggestion in hypnosis. J. abnorm. (soc.) Psychol., 1928, 23, 337-355; A 
hormic theory of hallucinations. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1932, 11, 269-282; A 
new laboratory neurosis. Charact. & Pers., 1940, 9, 111-121. 
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blind. His eyelids were kept open with adhesive tape throughout 
the experiment. In every case “trains appeared when the suggestion 
was made that he was blind and in every case they ceased when the 
suggestion was made that he could see. This was true both when 
there was a light in the room and when the room was in total 
darkness.””? 

More distantly related to our inquiry was the finding that “the 
trains of a normal person, unhypnotized and who never had been 
hypnotized, tested in a completely dark room, will stop if it is 
suggested that he sees something, a light or a face.’”* As will be 
seen, the results of our own investigation are not in harmony with 
the ones referred to. 

Three subjects were used, two undergraduate women students 
and one graduate woman student, all of Duke University. All three 
had very good scholastic records. Throughout the experiments the 
registration of the alpha rhythm was made by (Lo.), while (Lu.) 
was the operator in the hypnotic procedure. Prior to the experi- 
ments the latter had hypnotized all the subjects ascertaining that 
the effects desired could be produced. All the subjects had com- 
plete amnesia for any suggestion given during hypnotic state. Asa 
further check on the effectivity of the suggestions, memory was 
recalled by special suggestion after each experimental period; this 
gave the subjects an opportunity to testify as to their experience. In 
all instances, the testimony indicated without doubt that the sug- 
gestions had been effective. The procedure of hypnotizing the sub- 
jects was very simple and had been worked out and standardized by 
(Lu.) during many years. Only the spoken word was used, and 
the vocabulary was extremely restricted. 

In inducing the hypnotic state the following oral address was 
used: “Sleep, deeply and quietly . . . deeper. . . . I count to five 
and as I count you go into a deeper and deeper sleep. One, two, 
three, four, five. ...” The awakening of the subjects was always 
effected by the following suggestion: “I am going to wake you up. 
... I count to three and on three you wake up. One, two, three.”’ 

The suggestion effecting functional blindness was as follows: 
“T am going to wake you up. As you open your eyes you will 
find that this room is completely dark. You will not be able to see 
anything whatsoever. It will remain dark until I snap my fingers. 
Then it will be light again. I count to three and on three you wake 


* Loomis, A. L., Harvey, E. N., & Hobart, G. Brain potentials during hypnosis. 
Science, 1936, 83, 240. * Ibid., p. 240. 
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up. One, two, three.” (During the period of functional blindness, 
before (Lu.) snapped his fingers, he flashed a light several times into 
the eyes of the subjects. This elicited neither eye-turning response 
nor winking, and the subjects seemed to be completely irresponsive 
except for the contraction of the pupils. ) 

The suggestion effecting functional deafness was as follows: 
“Tn a little while I shall say Now. From that moment on, you will 
be unable to hear any sound or voice except my own voice. This 
condition will last until I say Now a second time. Then you will 
again be able to hear. Now... Now.” (In the periods between 
the first and the second Now, (Lo.), who was outside the room, 
whistled strongly, spoke to the subjects in a loud voice, and asked 
them to solve simple mathematical problems. (Lu.), inside the room, 
observed that the subjects made no response of any kind to the 
sounds mentioned. ) 

The suggestion effecting a visual hallucination was as follows: 
“In a little while I shall say Now. The moment I say Now you 
will see through your closed eyelids a very intensive light. This 
light will remain until I say Now a second time, when it will dis- 
appear. Now... . 1 Now.” 

The suggestion effecting an auditory hallucination was as fol- 
lows: “In a little while I shall say Now. The moment I say Now 
you will hear an orchestra play “The Star-Spangled Banner’ clearly 
and distinctly. The orchestra will continue to play until I say 
Now the second time. Then it will cease. Now. ... Now.” 

Electroencephalograms were taken on each subject before the 
experiment began. Simultaneous records from the frontal, the 
parietal, and the occipital regions of each side were obtained with a 
six-channel electroencephalograph, built by Mr. A. M. Grass. The 
pattern in each case consisted of waves of average amplitude, stable 
frequency, and regular form. Fortunately, the alpha rhythm was 
well developed over the occipital region of all subjects. Five minutes 
of vigorous overventilation failed to produce any material change 
of the pattern. 

Comparable results were obtained in each of the experiments ; 
these can therefore be reported collectively. Before the subjects 
were hypnotized it was tested whether or not the alpha waves would 
disappear in the usual way upon opening of the eyes or during noise, 
talking, whistling, etc., outside of the experimental room. In each 
case the alpha rhythm was abolished by these procedures. 

In contrast to this, when hypnosis began, the talking of the hyp- 
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notizer failed to influence the alpha pattern after only a few seconds. 
The alpha waves became less distinct or completely disappeared 
every time a new suggestion was offered for the first time. When 
this suggestion was repeated, however, no influence upon the alpha 
rhythm ensued. 


The experiments with each subject progressed in the following 
order: the alpha waves were observed (1) during suggested blind- 
ness, (2) during visual hallucination, (3) during suggested deaf- 
ness, and (4) during auditory hallucination. 

Blindness having been suggested, the alpha waves notwithstand- 
ing completely disappeared upon opening of the eyes. No eyelid 
flickers were present during this period as shown by the frontal 
records remaining undisturbed from eye or lid movements. When 
blindness was removed, the occipital record, of course, did not 
change at all, while the frontal records now showed the customary 
signs of eye and lid movements. 


In contrast, the alpha waves were not abolished when a strong 
light was suggested to be seen by the subject through the closed 
eyelids. In one experiment it seemed as if the alpha rhythm was 
affected. However, the subject later reported that the impression 
of light had been so radiant as to cause pain. In subsequent experi- 
ments, therefore, the suggestion of absence of pain was combined 
with the suggestion of visual hallucination, and no disturbance of 
the alpha rhythm occurred. 


In none of the experiments did we ever obtain different or even 
questionable results. Hypnotically suggested light does not produce 
the abolition of the alpha rhythm, nor does suggested blindness pre- 
vent it. 

The observations during disturbances in the auditory sphere gave 
equally consistent results. When deafness was suggested, talking to 
the subject, whistling, or sudden noises produced immediate disap- 
pearance of the alpha waves for the duration of the interference. 
Alpha waves promptly returned when the noise ceased. Effective 
suggestion to the subject of auditory hallucinations did in no manner 
change the regular train of the alpha rhythm. 


The findings in these experiments tend to convince us that the 
cortical electro-activity is not affected by hypnotic modification of 
seeing and hearing. We are unable to explain satisfactorily the 
discrepancy between our results and those of Loomis, Harvey, and 
Hobart. 
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A recent article by Lemere lends support to our findings.* Several 
hysterically blind persons whom he examined, showed no alpha 
waves when their eyes were open, but the rhythm promptly appeared 
when they closed their eyes. We, too, observed a case of hysterical 
blindness who was finally cured by hypnosis. His alpha activity 
behaved in the same way as described by Lemere, and as the experi- 
ments just described should lead one to expect. 

The appended table summarizes our observations. It indicates 
the presence and absence of alpha activity in the electroencephalo- 
gram under “normal” conditions and during periods of hypnotic 
modification of vision and audition; also the presence and absence 
of the alpha activity during hysterical blindness. 


State of Environment 


Absence of 
Visual or Stimulation 
Auditory (eyes closed, 
State of subject Stimulation silence ) 
Normal waking condition...... Absent Present 
Hypnotic blindness ............ Absent 
Visual hallucination ........... Present 
Acoustic hallucination ......... Absent Present 
Hysterical blindness ........... Absent Present 


*Lemere, F. Electroencephalography as a method of distinguishing true from 
false blindness. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 118, 884-885. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE TRIADIC 
HYPOTHESIS: REACTION TO FRUSTRATION, 
EGO-DEFENSE, AND HYPNOTIZABILITY 


Il. THEMATIC APPERCEPTION APPROACH 


SEYMOUR SARASON anp SAUL ROSENZWEIG* 


Clark University and Worcester State Hospital 


In a preceding paper (Part I) correlational results derived from 
measures of reaction to frustration, ego-defense, and hypnotizability 
from three groups of college students (a total of 64 subjects) have 
been presented in validation of the triadic hypothesis.* From these 
findings the positive relationship which the hypothesis assumes 
among impunitiveness, repression as a preferred ego-defense mech- 
anism, and the trait of hypnotizability appeared to be confirmed. 
The data to be here presented are more qualitative and somewhat 
less amenable to statistical treatment than the foregoing. Never- 
theless, such data are necessary to a rounded dynamic interpretation 
of the factors included in the hypothesis, especially since the findings 
derive from a Thematic Apperception approach. 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION PROCEDURE 


As was pointed out previously, each subject was given an abbre- 
viated version of the Thematic Apperception Test* after the sug- 
gestibility or hypnosis session. In this test the subject is shown a 
series of pictures and asked in each case to make up a story for 
which the picture might serve as an illustration. The standard 
instructions are: 


* Practically all of the actual experimentation involved in this paper was 
carried out by the senior author alone (designated in the text as the experimenter). 
Both authors are responsible for the design of the experiment and for the inter- 
pretation of the results. The junior author is responsible for the present form 
of the manuscript. 

* The numbering of tables, footnotes, and references is continuous with that of 
Part I of this article (S. Rosenzweig and S. Sarason, this journal, 1942, 11, 
1-19). 

*Some pictures (not including the “hypnosis” picture) were also presented 
before the suggestibility or hypnosis session, but the responses to them have not 
been analyzed for the purposes of this report. 
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This is a test of creative imagination. I am going to show you a picture, 
and I want you to make up a plot or story for which the picture might be 
used as an illustration. You might tell me what the relation of the persons 
in the picture is . . . what their present thoughts and feelings are . . . what 
led up to it .. . what will be the outcome? Since this is a test of literary 
imagination, you may make the stories as long or as short as you wish, 
so long as you tell a story. 


One of the pictures shown to the subject bears a clear semblance 
to an hypnotic situation, and it was the responses to this which were 
sought. The other pictures given merely acted as a camouflage for 
this one. From the stories evoked by the “hypnosis” picture, White 
(6) and independent judges were able to estimate in some measure 
the degree of a subject’s hypnotizability. As White says (6, 
p. 268): “He [the subject] could scarcely obey this instruction in 
regard to the hypnosis picture without revealing some attitude to- 
ward hypnotism or at least some notion of its nature.”” White found 
that the average correlation between the true rank order of hypnotiz- 
ability and the guessed rank order of the judges based on the “hyp- 
nosis” stcries was .34. This average correlation conceals the fact 
that several judges were able to estimate hypnotizability from the 
“hypnosis” picture to the extent of .50, and that they were the in- 
dividuals best acquainted with the nature and technique of hypnosis. 
White concludes (6, p. 274): 


Though the procedure was too crude, and the subjects too few, to warrant 
more than a tentative generalizatiqn, it seems indicated that stories which 
subjects make up on the theme of hypnosis bear a considerable relationship 
to their own hypnotic performance. This relationship could hardly obtain 
unless two hypotheses were correct: first . . . that “when someone attempts 
to interpret a complex social situation he is apt to tell as much about him- 
self as he is about the phenomena on which attention is focussed,” for 
which reason the Thematic Apperception Test “is an effective means of 
disclosing a subject’s regnant preoccupations and some of the unconscious 
trends which underlie them”; second, that what the subject tells about 
himself in this way, in other words, the attitude which he reveals, is a 
genuine determination of his responsiveness in the hypnotic test. 


In keeping with the leads of White’s studies on the nature of 
hypnosis and of the needs expressed by the subject in the hypnotic 
situation (6, 7, 8), the “hypnosis” picture was employed in the 
present investigation to probe further the dynamic implications of 
the triadic hypothesis. The responses to this picture, accordingly, 
were evaluated by the following schedule: 
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1. Needs 

a. Deference—to praise, honor, eulogize. To yield eagerly to the influ- 
ence of another. To emulate. To conform. Respect, admiration, 
wonder, reverence. 

b. Autonomy—to get free, shake off restraint, break out of confinement, 
To resist coercion and restriction. To defy conventions. Feelings of 
restraint. Independence. 

c. Abasement—to accept blame, criticism, punishment. To surrender. To 
become resigned to fate. To submit passively to external force. To 
confess and atone. Humility. 

d. A ffliation—to draw near, cooperate or reciprocate with another. To 
please and win affection of a loved object. Emotions of good-will, 
affection, love. Friendly, sociable, genial, etc. 

e. Anxiety—stands for apprehension and worry of every sort. Worry 
about status, love, money matters, etc. 

If more than one of the above is present, all present are indicated, but the 
strongest is underlined. 
2. Goal Achievement—Yes or No. 
Here goal means either the ostensible goal or the intrinsic one as inferred 
by the rater. 
3. Estimate of Suggestibility 
Suggestible Nonsuggestible 
4. “Hypnosis” Attitudes 

a. Benevolence of dominant person—benevolent or nonbenevolent. If 
the attitude of the person is colored by fear, resistance, and apprehen- 
sion, it is considered a nonbenevolent attitude. If the attitudes of 
submission, willingness, and cooperation are expressed, the attitude is 
put in the benevolent category. 

b. Desirable or undesirable outcome. Undesirable means an outcome 
in which the central character (with whom identification has taken 
place) is in one way or another harmed, mistreated, unduly influenced, 
or adversely affected; desirable, an outcome in which the central 
character is not adversely affected by the action and his status is not 
harmfully changed. 

5. Estimate of Hypnotisability on Basis of No. 4 
Hypnotizable Nonhypnotizable 


Most of the material for the present analysis is derived from the 
responses to the “hypnosis” picture in the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Wherever these data are quantifiable, all of the experimental 
groups will be examined. However, in the presentation of illustra- 
tions, only the data of the Newark Group will be used. The reasons 
for this selection have been given previously. They are particularly 
cogent here, for, since the “hypnosis” picture of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test was introduced to obtain some understanding of the 


* All the following categories are to be viewed from the standpoint of the 
character with whom the identification has taken place. 
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individual’s reactions to hypnosis, the stories of the Newark Group, 
on whom hypnosis was alone attempted, are naturally the most 
relevant. Many of the Clark stories involve other themes. 

The “hypnosis” stories of Clark Group I and of the Newark 
Group were rated on all included variables by an independent judge 
as well as by the experimenter. This precaution was taken because 
it was believed that the experimenter’s more general acquaintance 
with the subjects might bias his ratings. (The experimenter knew 
the identity of the subjects whose papers he was reading.) It was 
fortunate that an individual with an excellent background of ex- 
perience in the Thematic Apperception Test and a good under- 
standing of the present research was available. This judge gave 
his ratings “blindly.” 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION FINDINGS 


In Table 7 are given the judge’s and the experimenter’s esti- 
mates of hypnotizability in the Newark Group. Beside the name of 
each subject is the actual hypnosis score. It will be seen from the 
table that there was a substantial agreement between the independent 
estimates of the judge and the experimenter. In the case of both, 
the difference between the mean actual hypnosis score of those esti- 
mated hypnotizable and of those estimated nonhypnotizable was 
statistically significant. It may be concluded from these data that 
the projected attitudes of the hypnotizable individual are sufficiently 
different from those of the nonhypnotizable one to permit a valid 
differentiation. ; 

When a similar analysis is made for Clark Group I, it is found 
that the average actual suggestibility score of those estimated sug- 
gestible was higher than that of those estimated nonsuggestible. An 
average actual suggestibility score of 16 was obtained by those esti- 
mated by the judge as suggestible, while an average score of 31 
was obtained by those estimated suggestible by the experimenter. 
Those estimated by the judge as nonsuggestible obtained an average 
actual suggestibility score of 3, while an average actual suggestibility 
score of 2 was obtained by those similarly estimated by the experi- 
menter. 

It will be observed that in the two groups where independent 
ratings were obtained the differences found between hypnotizable 
and nonhypnotizable, or suggestible and nonsuggestible, subjects 


*The writers are grateful to Mr. Carl Frost for his generous cooperation in 
the analysis of the Thematic Apperception data. 
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TABLE 7 
A CoMPARISON OF JuUDGE’s AND EXpEeRIMENTER’S Estimates oF HypNorizABILity 
(From “Hypnosis” Stories) with ActuaL Hypnosis Scores 
(Newark Group) 






































Groups Divided by: 
Judge’s Estimates Experimenter’s Estimates 
Hypnotizable | Nonhypnotizable Hypnotizable Nonhypnotizable 
; Actual ; | Actual Actual Actual 
Subject Score Subject Score Subject Score Subject Score 
Ar 3 _ «(Cl 1 Ar 3 Rt 9 
Ze 3 Er 0 Ze 3 Ey 1 
Ly 2 Li 1.5 Ly 2 Err | 
Am 5 Re 3 Am 3 Li 1.5 
Et 3 Ck 0 Et 3 Er 0 
Se 3 Err 1 Se 3 Ki 1 
Ki 1 Rt 1.5 Re 3 Wer 1 
As 3 | Wer 1 As 3 In 0 
| In 0 Ds 0 
Ds 0 Ck 0 
Ek 0 | Ek 0 
Mean Actual Mean Actual Mean Actual Mean Actual 
Scores = 2.6 | Scores = .82 Scores = 2.9 Scores = .63 
Critical Ratio = 4.2 Critical Ratio = 5.1 








were always larger for the experimenter. This discrepancy is due to 
the fact that the judge was acquainted with practically none of the 
subjects while the experimenter knew many of them. It was, there- 
fore, possible for greater bias to enter into the experimenter’s rat- 
ings. This factor must be kept in mind in interpreting these and 
later results. 

The same trends above reported were found for Clark Group II. 
The mean actual suggestibility score of those judged suggestible 
by the experimenter was 27, while the mean of those judged non- 
suggestible was 2. Results from both Clark groups thus indicate 
that the suggestible can be differentiated from the nonsuggestible 
subjects on the basis of their projected attitudes. 

A question arises, especially in connection with the Newark 
Group, as to the factors in the “hypnosis” stories which allow for 
the successful and consistent differentiations in the ratings of judge 
and experimenter. What are the distinctive characteristics of hyp- 
notizable and nonhypnotizable individuals which are projected in the 
“hypnosis” stories? The answer to this question is best indicated 
by presenting the “hypnosis” stories of a markedly hypnotizable and 
of a markedly nonhypnotizable subject. 
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Cl. (every suggestion carried out during hypnosis) It is hypnosis—subject 
seems to be in complete relaxation—either he is in the hypnotic state 
or on the verge of it—it is not a case of forced hypnosis, otherwise 
he would be in another position—probably brought on by curiosity of 
fellow as to what is in it. 


Ma. (no suggestion carried out during hypnosis) This hypnotist is a magi- 
cian working before a club—he brought a stooge along as a subject to 
put him to sleep—to give it the mysticism which people think hypnosis 
has he uses his hands—when he puts the subject to sleep he does routine 
things—then he leaves him in a trance—gets drunk—when he goes back 
to awaken the subject, he cannot—everyone laughs. The hypnotist tells 
them it is dangerous and may have lasting effects—he sobers up— 
after a time he wakes him up—the club president decides that they will 
have no more quack hypnotists who do not know what they’re doing. 


An analysis of the first story above reveals that no fear or 
anxiety is expressed about the technique, nature, or aftereffects of 
hypnosis. The subject is not pictured as an inferior individual. The 
situation is described as an amiable one. There is no display of 
aggression toward the hypnotist. The attitudes expressed in the 
story were considered conducive to a successful hypnosis. In the 
second story, an extreme contrast is observable: the hypnotized sub- 
ject is taken advantage of; he is a “stooge”; the hypnotist is con- 
sidered irresponsible and morally suspect. The mistrust, suspicion, 
and apprehension regarding hypnosis were considered to indicate 
an unusuccessful participation. 

A similar difference is apparent in the two following stories : 
Am. (all suggestions carried out during hypnosis) This is a demonstration 

of hypnosis by a psychology professor—he is demonstrating what it is 


to the class—the subject is a student who volunteered—the subject will 
get up and sit in his place. 


Fo. (no suggestions carried out during hypnosis) Person is trying to put 
another into sleep by hypnosis—trying to inject some hypnotic spell 
over the patient or student or whatever you might call it—from look of 
eyes he seems asleep—whether he is or not you can’t tell—the patient 
or victim will get up and get out of trance—or person injecting hypnosis 
would revive him somehow or other. 


It should be noted that not all the stories of the hypnotizable 
subjects manifest a completely compliant and cooperative attitude. 
Ambivalence will be seen later to form part of the “hypnotic per- 
sonality.’’ However, insofar as the contrast presented does hold, the 
observations from the “hypnosis” stories are confirmatory of the 
triadic hypothesis. On the one hand, the fantasies of the hypnotiz- 
able subjects are characteristically impunitive in nature: the central 
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character reacts to the situation in a cooperative, conciliatory, and 
deferential fashion. The stories of the nonhypnotizable individuals, 
on the other hand, are typically extrapunitive, i.e., aggression or 
blame is displaced onto external objects. Such observations confirm 
the assumption of the triadic hypothesis that hypnotizability and im- 
punitiveness are in positive association. The reciprocal of the hypoth- 
esis—that nonhypnotizability and extrapunitiveness are related— 
is also partially corroborated here. 

Another technique employed for distinguishing hypnotizable 
from nonhypnotizable individuals was based on the casual observa- 
tion that the verbal and adverbial phrases used by the subjects were 
an excellent clue to their attitudes toward hypnosis. For example, 
the use of such phrases as “to inject a spell,” “to be led to do 
tricks,” “to submit to tests’ were taken to indicate an unfavorable 
attitude. An unfavorable attitude was also assumed if the verbal 
phrases used by the subject were not definite about the presence 
or success of hypnosis, e.g., “he is trying,’ “he is attempting,” 
“he is partially cured.”” When such phrases as “the subject volun- 
teered,” “he is hypnotized,” “he is relaxed,” “he is convinced of 
hypnosis” were found, they were taken to indicate a favorable atti- 
tude. If the presence or success of the hypnosis was not clouded in 
doubt but, instead, was flatly asserted, a favorable attitude was 
assumed. 

In order to check this surmise, all the verbal and adverbial 
phrases used by the hypnotizable and nonhypnotizable individuals in 
the Newark Group were tabulated. The verbal and adverbial phrases 
of each subject were then classified as indicating a favorable or un- 
favorable attitude toward hypnosis. Below are presented the results 
of this analysis. 


Hypnotizable Newark Subjects N=—8 
Frequency of Phrases Indicating Antthypnosis Attitude 


’ 


suggests hypnosis was skeptical 

seems relaxed—2 uses man as tool 
trying to cure returns to master 
trying to get information caused him to murder 
influenced by catch up with 

uses wrong method to convict 


becomes criminal 
Frequency of Phrases Indicating a Favorable or Neutral 
Attitude toward Hypnosis 


subject volunteered recalls unconscious memories 
putting man to sleep is not a forced hypnosis 
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was hypnotized will get up 

is convinced of hypnosis will sit up 

is being hypnotized by another to cause fixation 

everything was all right intent on what he is doing 

is relaxed acquired reputation as hypnotist 
going to waken the subject has been successful 

will not have fears is demonstrating hypnosis 


looks educated 


Nonhypnotizable Newark Subjects N—12 
Frequency of Phrases Indicating Antihypnosis Attitude 


trying to—6 led to do tricks 

seems asleep to put under hypnosis 
seems to be to submit to tests 

could be is troubled by fears 

looks asleep blesses his spirit 

is like hypnosis develops mistrust 
apparently is successful is a magician 

is not successful brought a stooge 

to be partially cured gives it mystical look—2 
to inject hypnosis gets drunk 

to revive him—2 no more quack hypnotists 
to be subject to takes on dreary atmosphere 
made to do tricks represents death scene 


Frequency of Phrases Indicating a Favorable or Neutral 
Attitude toward Hypnosis 


gets out of trance to respond 
brought out of hypnosis doesn’t know what took place 
gives capable appearance is being hypnotized 


to put to sleep 


From this analysis it is evident that the verbal and adverbial 
phrases of the hypnotizable subjects show a greater acceptance of 
the fact that “it is hypnosis,” “the subject is relaxed,” and “the 
subject is convinced.’’ The skepticism characteristic of the non- 
hypnotizable subjects is indicated by their greater use of “trying 
to,” “attempting,” “seems to be,” or “could be.” The latter group, 
being themselves unhypnotizable, project their own doubts upon 
the characters in the picture. Similarly, a greater degree of fear 
or anxiety is found in the stories of the nonhypnotizable than in 
those of the hypnotizable subjects. In few of the latter are found 
such phrases as “is troubled by fear,” “gives it a mystical look,” 
“scene takes on a dreary atmosphere,” and “it represents a death 
scene.’’ Since all verbal and adverbial phrases were included in the 
tabulation, it may be seen that this method of analysis differentiates 
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fairly successfully between hypnotizable and nonhypnotizable in- 
dividuals. 

The differences in the use of verbal and adverbial phrases take 
on added significance when stated in terms of the triadic hypothesis. 
Since, as previously noted, the fantasies of the hypnotizable in- 
dividuals are typically impunitive in content, it is not surprising to 
find that the verbs employed in the stories are “mild” and “neutral,” 
and convey the impression of deference, conciliation, and coopera- 
tiveness—typical impunitive characteristics. As is implied in the 
reciprocal of the triadic hypothesis, the verbs used by nonhypnotiz- 
able subjects are strongly tinged with the aggression, mistrust, and 
suspicion characteristic of the extrapunitive reaction. Not only in 
the content of the fantasies but also in their very language is found 
a consistent adherence to certain preferred reaction types. 

The “hypnosis” stories were next analyzed by judge and ex- 
perimenter on the basis of the needs expressed in them as related 
to the components of the triadic hypothesis. In Table 8 are pre- 
sented the results of this analysis for the Newark Group. In treat- 
ing the repression and frustration variables, the mean of each dis- 
tribution was taken as the least arbitrary dividing point. Although 
the chi-squares obtained with such a small sample are not very 
reliable, the uniformity of results indicates that the needs of affilia- 
tion, abasement, and deference are characteristic of the individual 
who is hypnotizable, utilizes repression as an ego-defense, and reacts 
impunitively to frustration. Autonomy and anxiety, on the other 
hand, are characteristic needs of the nonhypnotizable subjects. In 
nearly every case the size of P is above or approaches statistical sig- 
nificance at the 5 per cent level. 

In Table 9 are presented the corresponding results of the Clark 
Groups. It is clear from this table that the chi-squares are too 
small to permit the conclusions which were possible from the 
Newark data. In only one instance, the difference between sug- 
gestible and nonsuggestible subjects on the repression variable in 
Group II, was a significant P obtained. It should be emphasized 
that the more favorable Newark results reflect the fact that the 
“hypnosis” stories for that group were elicited after an actual at- 
tempt to hypnotize them, while from the Clark Groups the stories 
were obtained after a short suggestibility test. 

The Thematic Apperception Test material may now be examined 
with respect to the desirability or undesirability of outcome in the 
“hypnosis” stories ; the benevolence and nonbenevolence of the domi- 
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A CoMPARISON OF SUBJECTS IN THE NEWARK GrouP WITH RESPECT To PROJECTED 
NeEEDs AS RELATED TO THE THREE VARIABLES IN THE TRIADIC HyPporHEsis 















































Judge Experimenter 
Variables of the Needs 
Triadic Hypothesis No. |Chi Sq.| P |No. |Chi Sq.} P 
Hypnotizability Affiliation-Abasement- 
RA CA eee 5 9 
Autonomy-Anxiety........ 3 3 
24.48 |.00 35.50 | .00 
Nonhypnotizability | Affiliation-Abasement- 
a eae ae 1 1 
Autonomy-Anxiety........ 11 14 
Above Mean on Affiliation-Abasement- 
Repression SR ikonn dees sone 5 8 
Autonomy-Anxiety........ 2 3 
7.24 |.02 15.84 | .00 
Below Mean on Affiliation-Abasement- 
Repression ge al Saeee 2 2 
Autonomy-Anxiety........ 11 14 
Above Mean on | Affiliation-Abasement- 
Impunitiveness | ee a 6 10 
Autonomy-Anxiety........ 5 6 
| 5.13 |.08 21.72 | .00 
Below Mean on | Affiliation-Abasement- 
Impunitiveness | Deference.............. 1 1 
| Autonomy-Anxiety........ 8 11 




















TABLE 9 


A CoMPARISON OF SUBJECTS IN THE CLARK Groups WITH RESPECT TO PROJECTED 
NEEDS AS RELATED TO THE THREE VARIABLES IN THE TRIADIC HyporHeEsIs 



































| JupcEe EXPERIMENTER 
Variables of the 
Triadic Needs | Clark I Clark I Clark I 
Hypothesis | 
No. |Chi Sq.| P |No. |Chi Sq.} P |No. |Chi Sq.) P 
Above Mean on af-ab-de* | 5 13 10 
Suggestibility au-an* 5 7 5 
58 1.75 3.45 |.17 1.64 | .43 
Below Mean on af-ab-de 11 7 6 
Suggestibility au-an 6 12 8 
Above Mean on af-ab-de 6 11 11 
Repression au-an 6 7 3 
76 |.68 1.35 |.50 8.71 | .0l 
Below Mean on af-ab-de 5 9 5 
Repression au-an 10 12 10 
Above Mean on af-ab-de 5 12 9 
Impunitiveness au-an 8 8 6 
.79 |.67 1.35 |.50 -88 | .67 
Below Mean on af-ab-de 8 8 6 
Impunitiveness au-an 6 11 8 



































* af = affiliation; ab = abasement; de = deference; au = autonomy; an = anxiety. 
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nant character; and goal achievement. The last of these variables 
was found by White to be highly revealing; i.e., the hypnotizable 
subject characteristically maintains that the supine person in the 
story has actually been hypnotized while the nonhypnotizable one 
tends to be vague and evasive about the success or presence of 
hypnosis. In Table 10 are given the results obtained from this type 
of analysis for the Newark Group. 

These results confirm White’s in that they indicate a tendency 
for the stories of hypnotizable individuals to represent the goal of 
the central character as achieved, for the hypnotist to be represented 
as benevolent, and the outcome as desirable. 

In Table 11 the corresponding results of the Clark Groups are 
shown. Although these findings are in general agreement with 
those on the Newark Group, it is apparent that the latter are more 
clear-cut. 

These data are readily translated in terms of reaction to frustra- 
tion. In order for an individual to cooperate successfully in the 
hypnotic situation, he must want to do what the hypnotist asks. No 
doubt or suspicions can arise if the hypnosis is to succeed. The im- 
punitive individual is, therefore, a more apt subject than is the extra- 
punitive. The former, being more conciliatory, would more naturally 
try to please the hypnotist by cooperation. He would likewise be 
predisposed to regard the hypnotist in a more benevolent light and, 


TABLE 10 
A Comparison or HypnotizaBLeE AND NoONHYPNOTIZABLE SUBJECTS IN THE 
Newark Group As RecArps Certain Attitupes Projyectep 
IN THE “Hypnosis” Stories 





Hypnotizable Subjects Nonhypnotizable Subjects 





Judge |Experimenter Judge Experimenter 





Attitude 
Per Per Per Per 
No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent 





Goal Achievement: 
a ere er aay 8 100 8 89 7 64 4 44 


Ws ona Saade sewed 0 | 000 1 11 + 36 5 56 
Benevolence of Dominant 
Character: 
Benevolent. ........... 4 50 4 50 2 22 3 30 
Nonbenevolent......... 4 50 + 50 7 78 7 70 
Outcome: 
OS er rrre 63 5 63 1 9 : 30 





Undesirable............ 
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TABLE 11 
A COMPARISON OF SUGGESTIBLE AND NONSUGGESTIBLE SUBJECTS IN THE CLARK 
Groups AS REGARDS CERTAIN ATTITUDES PROJECTED IN THE 
“Hypnosis” Stories 





Suggestible Nonsuggestible 





Judge Experimenter Judge Experimenter 
Attitudes Clark I | Clark I | Clark IT | Clark I | Clark I | Clark II 


Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. |cent| No. jcent| No. |cent| No. |cent| No. |cent| No. |cent 




















Goal Achievement: 






































; | a 6| 67] 6| 67] 6] 55 71561 41D) 212 
a ee ee ee $i: Bt-sizvd 5 | 45 6 | 44/10] 71 7 | 78 
Benevolence of Dominant 
Character: 
Benevolent.......... 5 | 56 6 | 67 8 | 67 4 | 33 8 | 62 4 | 44 
Nonbenevolent....... 4) 44) 3) 33 4 | 33 8 | 67 5 | 38 5 | 56 
Outcome: | 
ee Te 5 | 56] 61} 67 5 | 42} 3] 25 4} 31 3 | 33 
Undesirable ......... 4/44]} 3|33| 7 | 58 | 9175) 91691] 6} 67 





since goal achievement and a desirable outcome are the express 
desires of the hypnotist, would tend to strive in the same directions. 
Once more, therefore, an aspect of the triadic hypothesis gains a 
measure of support. 

As already mentioned, these results regarding the “hypnosis” 
stories of hypnotizable and nonhypnotizable subjects markedly cor- 
roborate those > White. It should, however, be noted that White 
procured the “i = .osis” stories before hypnosis, while in the present 
investigation they were elicited afterwards. This difference in order 
may explain why the differentiation in the Newark Group was more 
striking than that reported by White. It is not difficult to see that 
individuals who have just been subjected to hypnosis would more 
readily project their attitudes toward this kind of experience than 
would others who have perhaps never been thus exposed. In the 
Clark Groups, where the “hypnosis” stories were elicited after a 
short suggestibility test and where hypnosis was not attempted, 
White’s conditions were more closely approximated, and the predic- 
tive differentiation obtained is similar to his. 

It must be added that the “hypnosis” stories of the hypnotizable 
subjects did not by any means exclusively express the needs of affilia- 
tion, abasement, and deference. Autonomy and anxiety were some- 
times also found; and while seldom as prominent as in the stories of 
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nonhypnotizable subjects, these trends were sufficient to indicate 
ambitendency. The following is an ambitendent story of this type: 


Gu. The individual lying down is a skeptic in regard to hypnosis—he made 
a bet with a psychologist friend that he could not hypnotize him—in 
spite of the bet he was hypnotized as the picture shows—he was con- 
vinced fully of it—he used it on others. 


Although this story finally pictures the hypnosis as successful 
and as a procedure that is perfectly harmless, the doubt expressed 
at the beginning is indicative of an ambitendent attitude. Com- 
pliance and submission predominate, but some resistance is present. 
The significance of such ambitendent trends cannot be determined 
from the present data, but it is suggested that further study of the 
post-hypnotic attitudes of hypnotized subjects could profitably be 
made. 

Needless to say, all the foregoing results from the Thematic 
Apperception approach are taken to reflect deep-seated attitudes that 
were not due merely to previous accidental contact with hypnosis 
and which, in the case of the hynotized subjects, could not be dis- 
lodged by the reassuring conversation previous to the hypnotizability 
test. 


DiscussION 


The main conclusion to be drawn from the present investigation 
is that the relationships expressed in the triadic hypothesis have been 
confirmed. The validity of this conclusion rests not only upon the 
positive relationships between impunitiveness, repression, and hypno- 
tizability but also upon substantiation of the reciprocal aspects of 
the hypothesis. 

That the components of the triadic hypothesis represent different 
aspects of the personality and that the overlap among them is by 
no means complete were concluded from a multiple correlation analy- 
sis. Although such a technique underlined the relationships demon- 
strated by the zero-order correlations, it was shown, in addition, 
that there was more in common between hypnotizability and impuni- 
tiveness than between hypnotizability and repression or impuni- 
tiveness and repression. When teamed to a second component of 
the hypothesis and correlated with the third, repression did not in- 
crease predictive power. But hypnotizability and impunitiveness 
when added to each other and correlated with repression did increase 
predictive power—hypnotizability being somewhat superior to im- 
punitiveness. 
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In making these inferences it must be borne in mind that the 
present test of repression may not be sufficiently valid. It is possible 
that a buffer period of five minutes between the last puzzle and 
conscious recall is too short or too long an interval for the occurrence 
of repression. Perhaps the puzzles should have been given with a 
time interval between them. Such technical questions must be 
answered before any final statement can be made about the degree 
of overlap between repression and the other components. More- 
over, the role of the “erotic” tendencies in repression as compared 
with hypnotizability and impunitiveness must not be overlooked. 
As stated earlier, the two latter functions seem directly to involve 
“eroticism” in the stimulus situation, whereas repression is primarily 
a defensive reaction in which the content of the material to be 
rejected may have little such character. In this difference may lie 
a partial explanation of the present findings with regard to overlap, 
as well as a lead for further study in which sexual content might be 
included in the test of repression. 

The principal conclusion that may be drawn from the Thematic 
Apperception data is that the concept of reaction to frustration is the 
integrating force within the triadic hypothesis. The dynamics of 
ego-defense employed, the structure and language of the fantasies 
projected with respect to hypnosis, and the basic needs of the individ- 
ual, all become united in terms of such a concept. Neither with the 
concept of hypnotizability nor with that of repression is it possible 
to integrate as many facets of the personality. 

It is apparent from these relationships of the variables in the 
hypothesis that the statistical method of choice for future investiga- 
tion is factor analysis. Obviously, a larger number of both sub- 
jects and tests would be needed to justify such a procedure. More- 
over, further intensive study could be profitably directed to the 
dynamics of the individual subject as revealed through a complete 
Thematic Apperception Test, Rorschach analysis, interviews, etc. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The purpose of this research was to investigate the relationships 
expressed in Rosenzweig’s triadic hypothesis: “Hypnotizability as a 
personality trait is to be found in positive association with repres- 
sion as a preferred mechanism of defense and with impunitiveness 
as a characteristic type of immediate reaction to frustration.” 

Reactions to frustration were primarily measured by the admin- 
istration of a test constructed to favor the projection of unconscious 
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attitudes in response to a series of cartoons, each of which pictures a 
frustrating situation. One individual is represented as making a 
frustrating statement, and it is the task of the subject to fill in the 
box above the picture of the frustrated individual. Each response 
can be scored as to its extrapunitive, intropunitive, or impunitive 
character. 

The presence and the degree of repression were determined by a 
set of wooden jigsaw picture puzzles administered so that the subject 
was deliberately allowed to succeed on half of them and made to fail 
on the remaining half. Several minutes after the administration of 
the puzzles, the subject was asked to name as many of them as he 
could remember. Repression was presumptively demonstrated when 
a preponderance of successful puzzles was recalled. Finally, the 
subject was requested to write a description of how he felt in gen- 
eral when taking the test and, more specifically, when he succeeded 
or failed. 

The technique used for estimating hypnotizability was a standard 
one developed by Murray and his co-workers at the Harvard Psy- 
chological Clinic. This procedure was employed with only one group 
of subjects. Since it was impossible to use hypnosis with the 
other two groups, a test of waking suggestibility, employing an 
apparatus developed by Clark Hull, was substituted. This substi- 
tution was based on previous findings of a positive correlation be- 
tween hypnosis and waking suggestibility in the relaxed state. It 
is, however, obvious that the data on hypnotizability are far more 
apposite than the suggestibility results to the validity of the triadic 
hypothesis. 

After the hypnosis or suggestibility session each subject was 
given an abbreviated version of the Thematic Apperception Test. 
One of the pictures in the test, for which the remaining ones served 
as camouflage, bears a close semblance to an hypnotic situation. 
Earlier studies by White have indicated that from the response to 
this one “hypnosis” picture, it is possible in some measure to dis- 
tinguish hypnotizable from nonhypnotizable subjects. Differences in 
characterial needs can also be investigated by this means. 

The subjects in this study—64 in number—consisted of three 
groups of college students with an average age of 21 years. 

The chief results of the investigation are as follows: 

1. Correlations between suggestibility and repression (for two 
of the experimental groups) were .25 and .47; between hypnotiz- 
ability and repression (for the only group on whom hypnosis was 
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attempted), .66; between suggestibility and impunitiveness, .47 and 
.57; between hypnotizability and impunitiveness, .78. The correla- 
tions in the three groups between repression and impunitiveness 
were .19, .39, and .54. The multiple correlation between repression 
and impunitiveness with hypnotizability was .75; between impuni- 
tiveness and repression with hypnotizability, .78; and between hyp- 
notizability and impunitiveness with repression, .83. It was recipro- 
cally demonstrated that those subjects who do not manifest repres- 
sion are characteristically extrapunitive and nonhypnotizable. These 
findings indicate that the three components of the triadic hypothesis 
are positively associated. Moreover, the multiple correlations show 
that impunitiveness and hypnotizability are more predictive than 
repression and that, while each of the former variables adds some- 
thing in prediction not found in the other, hypnotizability is some- 
what superior to impunitiveness. 

2. In addition to these correlational results, certain findings 
were obtained from a Thematic Apperception approach. The experi- 
menter and an independent judge were able to differentiate hypnotiz- 
able from nonhypnotizable individuals on the basis of the response to 
an “hypnosis” picture to a statistically significant degree. The 
characteristics of the verbal and adverbial phrases employed by the 
nonhypnotizable subject were typically extrapunitive in their expres- 
sion of fear, aggression, and suspicion. Those of the hypnotizable 
individual were typically impunitive in conveying cooperativeness, 
conciliation, and acceptance of the presence and success of hypnosis. 
An analysis of the stories in terms of needs reveals deference, affilia- 
tion, and abasement to be characteristic of the hypnotizable subjects, 
and autonomy and anxiety of the nonhypnotizable ones. 

3. From the above quantitative and qualitative evidence it was 
concluded that the triadic hypothesis was, on the whole, confirmed, 
though further corroborative and elaborative study is definitely 
indicated. 
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ERRATUM 


In the first part of this article (this journal, 1942, 11), on page 8, line 2, 
“recalled failures” should read “recalled successes.” 





A CASE OF AMNESIA AND ITS BEARING ON 
THE THEORY OF MEMORY * 


MERTON GILL anv D. RAPAPORT 
The Menninger Clinic 


THE PROBLEM 


Memory is one of the fields of psychology in the exploration of 
which much effort has been expended, and yet it is a field in which 
we remain remote from an understanding of the function as it 
really operates in everyday life. The laws of frequency of repetition, 
time decrement, retroactive and associative inhibition, primacy- 
recency, and many others do not suffice for understanding the 
memory function as encountered in everyday life. Yet the warning 
of Janet (4) that “illness analyzes memory better than do psycholo- 
gists” has remained relatively unheeded and but little attention has 
been paid to the psychopathology of memory by experimental psy- 
chologists. Psychiatrists, being clinicians, have observed and de- 
scribed many spectacular memory disturbances, such as amnesias, 
loss of personal identity, paramnesias, pseudoamnesias, Korsakow- 
syndrome, and the like, but, lacking theoretical zeal, they have not 
been concerned with the theoretical implications of their accumulated 
treasures. Of the many historical and theoretical reasons why 
an inclusive memory theory has not as yet been evolved only two 
will be mentioned here. The first is the lack of recognition that 
the concept “memory” is but an abstraction and that “memory” in 
everyday life is but one aspect of our thought processes. The second 
is the disregard of the pathological memory phenomena. These two 
factors have had a paralyzing effect on experimental and theoretical 
attack directed towards understanding the memory function. 

The term amnesia refers to many conditions in which wholesale 
forgetting is the outstanding symptom. The lack of careful delinea- 
tion of the period which is forgotten as contrasted with the period 
over which the forgetting persists, makes for much confusion. In 


* Paper read at the 1942 meetings of the Eastern Psychological Association, 
Providence, R. I. 
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retrograde amnesia one who has normally experienced and remem- 
bered a period of his life suddenly forgets all the events of this 
period. In anterograd amnesia one continuously forgets immediately 
experienced events. Distinguished from these amnesias are the 
fugues, and loss of personal identity. The transition between these 
two is obscure in the relatively small literature on the subject. A 
further complicating circumstance is that these states are frequently 
denoted “somnambulic states.” A person in a fugue state does not 
know of his previous life, name, and the like. But neither does he 
realize this, living under a new identity, nor does he become conspicu- 
ous to people who did not know him in his former state. In contrast 
to this, loss of personal identity is a state in which the person is aware 
of the fact that he does not know who he is, where he comes from, 
and so forth. It is known that fugues are sometimes followed by 
loss of personal identity, but it is probable that such states come 
about also without preceding fugues. The awakening from states 
of fugue and from loss of personal identity is usually followed by 
an amnesia for the period of the fugue or loss. (The relation of 
these states to multiple personalities is another intriguing but as yet 
unsolved problem.) The case to be reported here unites features 
of fugue-states and of “loss of personal identity.” 


Tue INCIDENT 


Mr. X is a 31-year-old employee of a small manufacturing com- 
pany owned by his father-in-law. In childhood and adolescence he 
worked hard trying to fulfill the ideal of ‘independence’ taught him 
by his father. Later he worked for the concern by whom his father 
was employed. Shortly thereafter he was married and was soon 
induced by his father-in-law, who lived in another part of the 
country, to work for him. Against his better judgment and his 
own father’s wish, he did so and was chagrined to find himself in a 
minor, poorly paid position, but was unable to declare his dissatis- 
faction. A growing family and poor budgetary sense soon plunged 
him into debt from which he was periodically extricated by his 
father-in-law at his wife’s intervention but with violence to his ideals 
of independence and manliness. On the week-end before the onset 
of the amnesia, having fallen into a serious financial difficulty, he 
drove with his family to the near-by city in which his father-in-law 
lived, with the intention of asking for a loan. He could not bring 

*For sources of literature and material concerning the clinical varieties of 


amnesia and for a discussion of the nature and interrelation of these varieties, see 
Rapaport (8, chap. vii). 
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himself to ask for the money, so on Sunday afternoon he set out 
for home, his mission unfulfilled. He was preoccupied with thoughts 
of finding a new job to make more money. 

It was then that a loss of personal identity began to set in, so 
that by the time he reached home he did not know who he was, did 
not recognize his wife or children, and spoke only of finding a new 
job. The next morning he was taken to his office but recognized no 
one. He was brought to the hospital that afternoon with the state- 
ment that he was being taken to a new job. For the first twenty- 
four hours in the hospital he falsified reality in terms of his belief 
that he was working—the physician was the boss, the rooms were 
offices, the noises were those of machinery, the other patients were 
other employees, and so forth. This period was also marked by 
anterograde amnesia in that any data contrary to his falsification of 
reality, such as his introduction to another physician on the ward, 
for example, were immediately forgotten. 

On Tuesday evening he dozed off in a chair and awakened soon 
thereafter with a recovery of personal identity, calling for his wife 
and children urging them to hurry to get ready for the trip back 
home. He thought it was four o’clock Sunday. He did not know 
where he was nor how he had got there. He was given orienting 
data. The next day he remembered everything up to Sunday at four 
o’clock and retained all impressions occurring subsequent to Tuesday 
evening but remembered nothing of the period between. 

Thursday afternoon he was read the story of Pygmalion, and he 
repeated it.? 

On Friday morning, while repeating this story at the request of 
the examiner, he suddenly fell into a brief trancelike state and began 
to recall in consecutive fashion the experiences beginning with the 
preceding Sunday afternoon. These experiences were recounted, how- 
ever, in terms of the misidentifications as directed by the delusion 
of being at work, and were also marked by his inability to identify 
places and people encountered in the period of the loss of personal 


* The text of this story as read to the patient is the following: A young man 
worked years to carve a white marble statue of a beautiful girl. She grew prettier 
day by day. He began to love the statue so well that one day he said to it: 
“I would give everything in the world if you would be alive and be my wife.” 
Just then the clock struck twelve, and the cold stone began to grow warm, the 
cheeks red, the hair brown, the lips to move. She stepped down, and he had 
his wish. They lived happily together for years, and three beautiful children were 
born. One day he was very tired, and grew so angry, though without cause, that 
he struck her. She wept, kissed each child and her husband, stepped back upon the 
pedestal, and slowly grew cold, pale and stiff, closed her eyes, and when the clock 
struck midnight she was a statue of pure white marble as she had been years 
before, and could not hear the sobs of her husband and children. 
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identity and normally familiar to him (e.g., in recounting his experi- 
ences with his wife he was unable to identify her as such, but spoke 
of her as a strange woman). At this time he recalled that on Sunday 
afternoon he had had suicidal thoughts. 


The next day he said that if he had listened to his wife he would 
not be in his present position. He explained that he remembered 
that shortly after leaving his father-in-law’s home on Sunday after- 
noon his wife had suggested that they turn back and that she talk 
to her father. The memory of this fact he had persistently dis- 
claimed in previous questioning. This, then, was the first memory 
of the period of loss of personal identity which was recounted with 
the presence of personal identity. From then on he progressively 
related the events of the forgotten period, in terms of personal 
identity and with a recognition of the misidentifications and delu- 
sion. Efforts to make the patient skip a period in recounting the 
story resulted in a return to description without personal identity— 
as though the penetration of the memories by personal identity could 
take place only in a temporally consecutive manner. 


We will now try to reconstruct in brief the psychogenesis of 
Mr. X’s illness. He found himself in a situation full of contradic- 
tions. His ideal of manliness compelled him to take care of his 
family, but it also barred the only way possible in reality, namely, 
obtaining help from his father-in-law. Suicidal thoughts were re- 
jected. Apparently the only way out he could see was to find a 
new job and earn more money. But his obligations were so pressing 
that this solution was not really possible. He therefore had to lose 
recognition of all the data that could have revealed to him that this 
solution was unsatisfactory and this was possible only through the 
‘loss of personal identity.’ The period of this loss was in turn for- 
gotten when personal identity was recovered. 


THEORETICAL INTERPRETATION 


This case of amnesia has several bearings on the general theory 
of memory. The necessarily brief presentation can do no more 
than to demonstrate a general pattern, and allows for no more than 
the formulation of a few hypotheses. There are three problems 
of memory theory concerning which hypotheses may be set up in 
reference to this case: (a) personal identity and its relation to 
memory; (b) the role of strivings of memory organization; (c) 
the problem of communication of traces. 
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(1) It has long been known that memories have a personal rele- 
vance. W. Stern (9) emphasized this specifically and Claparéde (2) 
coined the concept ‘moité,’ translated ‘me-ness.’ It was implied 
that without such ‘me-ness’ memory becomes either logically deduc- 
ible knowledge or else the material becomes altogether unavailable 
for recall. The amnesic states called loss of personal identity seemed 
to bear out this contention inasmuch as mere impersonal knowledge 
and habits were found to be retained in spite of the loss of personal 
identity while memory material of personal relevance appeared to 
be lost together with the personal identity. What this ‘me-ness’ or 
personal identity was remained a moot question. The case reported 
above allows for some interpretation of it. Mr. X, in his period of 
loss of personal identity, was possessed by a single idea, “I am out 
to find a job.” This single idea together with the striving it ex- 
pressed seem to have replaced all his usual strivings, which we 
usually call personality, and his introspective knowledge of them, 
which we usually call awareness of one’s self. We mentioned above 
that the striving to find a job replaced the conflicting, unacceptable 
and realistically impossible strivings of Mr. X. Thus it may be 
hypothesized that ‘moité’ or ‘me-ness’ of a memory involves the 
striving that delivers the memory into consciousness, and that ‘per- 
sonal identity’ is the setting of all the strivings characteristic of an 
individual, which determine and deliver the thoughts and memories 
which enter consciousness. When a striving becomes unacceptable 
the pertinent memories lose their “‘me-ness.’ When a set of such 
strivings becomes unacceptable or in other words is repressed, the 
usual ‘personal identity’ which they constitute disappears and a 
state of ‘loss of personal identity’ results. This state usually is 
characterized by a single striving replacing all the conflicting ones. 
This, however, brings us to our second problem, the organization of 
memory functioning by strivings. 

(2) As early as thirty years ago Mueller-Freienfels (7) main- 
tained that words and ideas are merely the clothing, the form of 
expression chosen by feelings, attitudes, or strivings. Bartlett’s (1) 
experiments showed that reproduction is essentially production in an 
attempt to justify an attitude. Freudian psychology explains mem- 
ory errors and forgetting as resulting from the influence of uncon- 
scious strivings (3). The evidence for such theories in the case of 
Mr. X is this: In the state of loss of personal identity every percept 
was assimilated, distorted, and later remembered in the sense of the 
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single striving that ruled that state. The later penetration of the 
memories of this period by personal identity was not really a recov- 
ery of memories, but rather an entire recasting of experiences in 
terms of the patient’s personal identity. The recovery of his mem- 
ories, in a sense, took place through a reliving of his disease. The 
recall of the Pygmalion story apparently reawakened in him the 
conflict situation that was present at the time of onset of the loss 
of personal identity. The brief trance state which appeared and 
which can be equated with the period of loss of personal identity 
once again was dominated by the solution: “I must find a new job”; 
so that now the memories of the period dominated by this striving 
could once again enter consciousness. Thus we see that the mem- 
ories which were lost with the disappearance of a striving were 
regained when the striving returned. 

(3) Our third problem is that of the communication of traces. 
Gestalt psychologists, and especially Koffka (5), explained remem- 
bering and recognition by the communication of present process 
with a memory trace of the previous process now to be remembered. 
Koffka maintained that such a communication, though frequently 
brought about by attitudes of the ego, may occur in the trace-field, 
independently of ego attitudes. In our case the story of Pygmalion 
was chosen for its similarity to the patient’s problem-situation. Yet 
reading and immediate recall of the story did not elicit any observ- 
able reaction. When, however, a day had passed and the subject 
was again asked to reproduce the story, an emotional reaction was 
elicited which issued in the recall of the events of the forgotten 
period.’ It is crucial that the emotional reaction preceded the recall 
of the forgotten material; the patient stated that first he had to cry 
though he didn’t know why, then he remembered his suicidal 
thoughts, and only then did the revival of the memories begin. It 
must be stressed that a day elapsed between the initial statement and 
this emotionally significant delayed recall of the story. In this 
period, just as in Wulf’s (10) experiment with the autonomous 
changes of figures, the communication and integration of the trace 
of the story with the pertinent psychic material came about only 
after a lapse of time. But not the mere communication of traces 
with a lapse of time is sufficient to initiate recall. It appears that 
something more is needed—namely, an identical striving or affect 
pervading two traces—or in other words, communication of traces 
implies penetration of them by identical attitudes and strivings. 


*In this connection, see also H. Lundholm’s theory of functional amnesia (6). 
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SUMMARY 


A case of ‘loss of personal identity’ is reported, in the course of 
which were observed part of the period of loss, the period in which 
the events of this ‘loss’ were forgotten, and the experimentally 
precipitated recovery of this forgotten period. The following 
theoretical hypotheses were discussed on the basis of this case: that 
memory organization and delivery of memories into consciousness 
are effected by strivings, affects, attitudes; that ‘personal identity’ 
is the setting of the strivings, affects, and attitudes of the individual; 
that its loss comes about when too many of these strivings become 
contradictory to each other and become replaced by a single striving ; 
and finally that communication of traces responsible for recognition 
and recall takes place when the attitudes, affects, and strivings under- 
lying the communicating traces are similar. 
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Tue PsycHoLocy or HuMAN LEArRN- 
ING. By John A. McGeoch. New 
York and London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1942. Pp. 633. 
$4.00. 

This posthumously published text- 
book constitutes a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the concepts, methods, and re- 
sults of “the classical human learn- 
ing experiments.” It represents a 
condensation of a more extensive 
two-volume work which the author 
had been preparing for a number of 
years in collaboration with Harvey 
Carr. In line with McGeoch’s main 
experimental interests, the bulk of 
the volume is concerned with the 
material on rote learning, but con- 
siderable attention is also given to 
the data of “perceptual-motor” learn- 
ing. Relational forms of learning 
(multiple choice, insight, Umweg) 
also figure, to a limited extent, in 
the presentation, and even the con- 
ditioned response is not entirely neg- 
lected. Taken within the limits of 
McGeoch’s primary interests in 
learning, the book presents a use- 
ful, selective organization of the vast 
accumulation of material in this field. 

The scope of a textbook of this 
sort can only be indicated by the 
monotonous device of cataloging the 
individual chapters. The first chap- 
ter contains definitions of the chief 
empirical concepts of learning and a 
classification of the characteristic 
materials and methods of human 
learning experimentation. McGeoch’s 
general position is clearly adum- 
brated in this chapter. Learning 
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is defined as “a change in perform- 
ance as a function of practice.” 
McGeoch identifies himself with the 
“relativity attitude” in the study of 
learning, which assumes that “phe- 
nomena are functions of certain rele- 
vant conditions, and that measure- 
ments will vary as these conditions 
vary.” This attitude is assumed in 
contradistinction to the now super- 
seded “constancy attitude” which “as- 
sumes that the phenomena of learning 
are constants, which adequate inves- 
tigation can uncover.” 


Having thus established the orien- 
tation of both reader and author, 
McGeoch proceeds to the develop- 
ment of the material. Chapter II 
consists of a summary of the condi- 
tions determining the form of the 
learning curve. In the third chapter, 
McGeoch reviews much of the ex- 
perimental material on remote asso- 
ciation and serial position effects. 
This section also contains a brief 
discussion of various hypotheses 
about serial position effects. The 
next chapter, On Distribution of 
Practice, covers with admirable com- 
prehensiveness the “intricate context 
of conditions” which determines the 
influence of distributed versus massed 
practice on rate of learning. It also 
includes discussion of the chief 
theories of distributed practice. 
Chapter V is concerned with Learn- 
ing as a Function of the Material 
Learned and of Certain Modes of 
Practice and Presentation. Here 
McGeoch covers the influence of a 
wide assortment of conditions such as 
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the meaningfulness, affective charac- 
teristics, size and color of verbal ma- 
terials; the effect of rhythm, logical 
versus rote memorizing, and the 
whole versus part method; the effect 
of the sense organs stimulated, and 
the influence of the amount of ma- 
terial. The following chapter at- 
tacks Learning as a Function of 
Chronological Age, Sex and Test 
Intelligence. Chapter VII, Learning 
as a Function of Motive-Incentive 
Conditions, reviews much of the data 
on the effects of instructions and set 
on learning rate, the effect of ten- 
sion, the influence of electric shock, 
and incidental learning. 

The conditions determining the 
form of the retention curve, and the 
conditions of amount of retention, 
independently of time, are discussed 
in the next two chapters. This sec- 
tion contains an excellent discussion 
of the facts and theories of reminis- 
cence, but a discussion of “qualita- 
tive changes in retained activities” 
is somewhat sketchy and betrays little 
appreciation of the theoretical impli- 
cations of this work. In Chapter X, 
McGeoch arrives at the problem of 
Transfer of Training. Treating the 
conditions of transfer primarily in 
terms of the relations between the 
training and test activities, McGeoch 
goes on to a detailed summary of 
transfer theories. Chapter XI is a 
consideration of the Fundamental 
Conditions of Forgetting, as dis- 
tinguished, apparently, from the less 
immediate conditions discussed in 
Chapters VIII and IX. McGeoch 
holds that forgetting is a function of 
three basic conditions: interference 
by intervening activities, altered 
stimulating conditions, and inade- 
quate set at the time of retention. 
Since interference by intervening 
activity is seen to be the most in- 
fluential of the three factors, much 


of the chapter is devoted to a com- 
prehensive review of the conditions 
and theories of retroactive inhibition. 

The three concluding chapters are 
concerned with various systematic 
questions which cut across the sub- 
ject matter of the earlier chapters 
and thus demand separate treatment. 
Chapter XII includes an analysis of 
trial and error and insight learning 
(the conclusion being that there is 
no sharp dichotomy between the 
two), a lucid discussion of the 
variability of learned behavior, and 
an analysis of the law of contiguity. 
In the next chapter McGeoch works 
through the evidence on the role of 
frequency in learning. He emerges 
with the sensible conclusion that “fre- 
quency as such . . . has little or no 
meaning unless one specifies what it 
is that is frequent.” At this point 
McGeoch also undertakes the heroic 
task of elucidating Thorndike’s con- 
cept of “belongingness.” He con- 
cludes that belongingness reduces to 
a special case of associative general- 
ization “and of non-specific transfer 
plus minimal effect.” Such a reduc- 
tion is ingenious, but probably will 
not appeal to those who wish to read 
a reference to organizational factors 
of perception into Thorndike’s con- 
cept. The final chapter, Fixation and 
Elimination: the Empirical Law of 
Effect, is a succinct and well-organ- 
ized joy-ride through the evidence on 
the Thorndikian law of effect, the 
conditions of effect, and the special 
hypotheses about the mode of oper- 
ation of aftereffects. 

McGeoch was a member of that 
wing of the operationist movement 
in psychology which tends to devalu- 
ate the importance of systematic 
theory construction by reducing the 
entire scientific enterprise to the 
rigorous operational definition of 
concepts, and the discovery of iso- 
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lated empirical relations among them. 
For this reason it is interesting to 
explore his book as a laboratory 
demonstration of this type of oper- 
ationism in action. As we might 
expect, McGeoch is at his best in 
dealing with the material of learn- 
ing on an operational level. His 
specifications of the operations in- 
volved in the classical learning meth- 
ods are uniformly clear and incisive; 
his recognition of the similarities 
among the operations employed in 
many of the fields of classical learn- 
ing usually considered discrete is al- 
ways insightful; his constant aware- 
ness of the relativity of measure- 
ments and results to their conditions 
is an example of strict operationism 
at its best. On the other hand, Mc- 
Geoch’s discussion of theoretical is- 
sues is, with only occasional excep- 
tions, marred by an inability to ap- 
preciate the requirements, or even 
the necessity, of sound scientific 
theory. It is worth examining some 
examples of this theoretical blind- 
ness. 

McGeoch favors a “differential 
forgetting” hypothesis for the ex- 
planation of the greater effectiveness 
of distributed practice and of remi- 
niscence. This hypothesis is stated 
as follows: “. . . during the course 
of practice the subject learns not 
only the correct response, but also 
incorrect and conflicting ones. Since 
the conflicting associations may be 
expected to be less well fixed than 
the right ones they should be for- 
gotten sooner during the rest inter- 
vals.” McGeoch then notes that 


another form of the differential for- 
getting hypothesis is advanced by 
Hull, in terms of the building up of 
excitatory and inhibitory tendencies 
during practice plus the assumption 
of a more rapid dissipation of inhibi- 
tion with time. 


Although McGeoch 


assumes that the two formulations 
are equivalent with respect to the 
phenomena of distribution and 
reminiscence, he clearly prefers to 
adhere to his own formulation. Why? 
To accept the Hull formulation is to 
accept a theory of behavior consist- 
ing of a complex postulate set which 
systematically defines an interlock- 
ing group of high-order constructs 
such as “excitatory potential” (,E,), 
inhibition (,I,), and others in such 
a way as to mediate deductions 
relevant to the entire field of learn- 
ing. McGeoch, however, hesitates 
to commit himself to anything so 
adventuresome, preferring to remain 
on the conservative operational level 
of first-order empirical constructs. 
In so far as he does this, he betrays 
little appreciation of both the re- 
quirements and advantages of fruit- 
ful theory construction. 

Another example of McGeoch’s 
operational conservatism may be 
found in the analysis of serial posi- 
tion effects. After discussing Hull’s 
explanation of serial position effects 
by means of the assumption of a 
functional analogy between remote 
excitatory tendencies and trace-con- 
ditioned responses (in conjunction 
with other postulates of the system), 
McGeoch goes on to present a pre- 
ferred theory which presumably leads 
to similar consequences. Character- 
istically enough, the “explanation” is 
in terms of the joint operation of two 
innocuous first-order operational con- 
structs—proactive and_ retroactive 
inhibition. A similar reluctance to 
rise above the operations may be 
found in McGeoch’s analysis of 
transfer. It is evident from many 
examples of this sort that McGeoch 
still regarded theory essentially as a 
group of unrelated empirical hy- 
potheses which were expected to 
achieve systematic unification auto- 
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matically with the sheer multiplica- 
tion of relationships. 

In addition to its anti-theoretical 
implications, other shortcomings of 
McGeoch’s type of operationism may 
be cited. One difficulty comes out 
clearly in his rejection of the dis- 
tinction between learning and per- 
formance frequently offered as an 
objection to the law of effect. The 
primary evidence that seems to force 
this distinction is, of course, the 
well-verified phenomenon of “latent 
learning.” McGeoch admits that the 
distinction may be “logically valid” 
but asserts that it is “practically and 
operationally of little importance.” 
For, he argues, “learning is a rela- 
tion between successive perform- 
ances,” and consequently “learning 
cannot be known as a scientific datum 
without being observed or measured.” 
Thus the “operational validity” of 
the distinction is denied. What Mc- 
Geoch fails to see is that one can 
fairly maintain the phenomenon of 
latent learning to be a relation be- 
tween successive performances. The 
learning that occurs during the 
“latency period” cannot, of course, 
be directly observed or measured, but 
it can be indirectly measured by the 
objective difference in performance 
between the control group and the 
latent learners in the test series. 
McGeoch is here presupposing the 
criterion of direct observability as a 
necessary condition of scientific 
meaning, a criterion which has long 
been discarded by logicians of 
science. Such a requirement would 
lead to the emasculation of science, 
if consistently applied. It would 
legislate out of existence every high- 
order scientific construct from 
“force” to the “reverse side of the 
moon.” It is clear that McGeoch 


himself does not consistently adhere 
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to this criterion of meaning. For 
instance, in defending the position 
that motivation is a universal condi- 
tion of learning, his interpretation of 


the facts of “incidental learning” 
makes use of even more tenuous 
“indirect” observations than the 


measurements on which the ‘distinc- 
tion between learning and perform- 
ance is based. 


We should not forget, though, that 
McGeoch’s operationism has its vir- 
tues as well as its limitations. The 
intricate group of empirical relation- 
ships so ably brought together in this 
volume will stand as a lasting chal- 
lenge to systematic learning theory. 

SIGMUND Kocu. 

Duke University. 


Sex FULFILLMENT IN MarriaGe. By 
Ernest R. Groves, Gladys H. 
Groves, and Catherine Groves. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
1942. Pp. 319. $3.00. 


This book has an introduction by 
Dr. Robert A. Ross, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
in the Duke University School of 
Medicine, and twelve chapters with 
the following titles: The Importance 
of Sex, Experiences that Influence 
Sex, Courtship, The Anatomy and 
Physiology of Sex, Starting Mar- 
riage, The Sex Role of the Husband, 
The Sex Role of the Wife, Common 
Marital Problems, Sex Hygiene, 
Birth Control, Pregnancy and Child- 
birth, The Larger Meaning of Sex. 
The chapter on anatomy and physi- 
ology has diagrams of the reproduc- 
tive organs, furnished by Dr. Robert 
L. Dickinson. There is a short list 
of carefully selected references for 
further reading. 

While the primary purpose of this 
book is to provide information and 
guidance for those about to be mar- 
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ried, in line with the senior author’s 
long experience in giving marriage 
preparation courses and acting as a 
counselor on marital problems, some 
chapters, especially the second, 
should be of interest for the field 
of personality and character study. 
This chapter, on the experiences 
that influence attitudes toward sexual 
matters, is a translation into every- 
day English of the best psychiatric 
and  psychoanalytical information 
as to how attitudes formed during 
childhood and adolescence may 
affect adult sex behavior and may 
turn the personality development 
toward health or neurosis. Great 
skill is required thus to translate 
technical scientific findings into ordi- 
nary language, but these authors 
possess that skill in high degree, as is 
evident not only in this one chapter 
but throughout the whole book, so 
that they almost never are forced to 
sacrifice accuracy in the interests of 
simplification. There was only one 
instance when the present reviewer 
noted anything that offered a possi- 
bility of not being understood cor- 
rectly in harmony with professional 
viewpoints. At the end of the sec- 
ond chapter, there occur the follow- 
ing statements: “If, however, one has 
been in the habit of deliberately stim- 
ulating oneself sexually by mastur- 
bating, even when the physical sex 
tension was not present, and has done 
this several times a week for the past 
year or more, then one needs to face 
the fact that the marriage relation- 
ship may be less satisfying than the 
old habit. It is wise in such cases to 
seek the help of a psychiatrist, if one 
does not soon outgrow one’s emo- 
tional dependence on_ self-stimula- 
tion.” While it may be implied in the 
second sentence just quoted, perhaps 
it needs to be said even more directly 
that the kind of masturbation indi- 





cated in the first sentence usually is a 
symptom of neurosis and of sexual 
conflicts. These neurotic conflicts 
are what may interfere with sexual 
satisfaction in marriage and cause a 
falling back upon the masturbatory 
activity, not just a difficulty of giv- 
ing up masturbation because it has 
become a habit. Since in earlier 
pages, there has been an excellent 
discussion of masturbation in nor- 
mal development or as a symptom of 
neurosis, it may be drawing too fine 
a point to ask that this be clarified 
again. However, there has been a 
real effort by the authors to present 
material so as to avoid causing the 
reader any increase of anxiety or 
guilt but rather to relieve such feel- 
ings if possible. Hence it would be 
out of keeping with their purpose if 
a reader should misunderstand the 
statements quoted above and become 
frightened about excessive masturba- 
tion misconceived as an injurious 
habit instead of properly understood 
as a result of emotional conflicts 
which can be relieved with profes- 
sional help. 
PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. 
Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic. 


AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS PATTERNS. 
By Donald E. Super. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 148. 
$2.25. 

Super has opened an interesting 
and challenging field of investigation 
in his Avocational Interests Patterns. 
Guidance counselors and _ others 
working with problems of vocational 
orientation have tacitly assumed that 
avocational interests are indices to 
vocational aims. Super has outlined 
an objective method of testing this 
assumption. He also has indicated a 
method of investigating avocational 
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interests other than by the armchair 
method. 


Specifically, Super attempts to an- 
swer the following questions: (1) 
Do men engaged in avocational inter- 
ests have characteristic patterns of 
interests? (2) Can these patterns of 
interests be objectively determined? 
(3) Are avocational interests of 
adolescents similar to those of adults ? 
(4) How are avocational interests 
related to vocational interests ? 

The method used consisted in ad- 
ministering the Strong Interest 
Blank to 288 men and 200 high- 
school boys whose avocational inter- 
ests were primarily those of model 
engineering, instrumental music, 
amateur photography, or stamp col- 
lecting. Scoring keys for each avo- 
cation were developed from the first 
fifty cases in each avocational group 
following the technique used by 
Strong in deriving his keys for voca- 
tional interests. Validation groups 
consisted of twenty or more adults 
engaged in the same avocation and of 
the adolescent hobbyists. Fairly 
satisfactory keys were secured for 
model engineers, musicians, and 
photographers, but not for stamp 
collectors. 


Further analysis of data revealed 
a similarity in interests between 
model engineers and technical occu- 
pations. Amateur musicians had 
interests similar to professional 
musicians and, to a lesser extent, 
several technical and nontechnical 
occupations. Amateur photographers 
had interests similar to individuals 
engaged in photographic, technical, 
and artistic occupations. No conclu- 
sions of a clear-cut nature are 
reached concerning the relationship 
of the interests of stamp collectors 


to vocational interests due to the in- 
validity of the stamp collector’s key. 
Super concludes on the basis of these 
results and the analysis of character- 
istics of men engaged in the various 
avocations that neither the theory of 
balance nor the theory of contribu- 
tion is adequate to explain avoca- 
tional interests. He suggests an “in- 
dividualized theory” to the effect 
that: “Avocations are chosen accord- 
ing to the present needs of an indi- 
vidual in a given situation and on the 
basis of possible ways in which that 
individual can meet those needs in 
that situation” (p. 128). 


Super further concludes that ado- 
lescent interests are similar to those 
of adults but are less clear-cut. Avo- 
cational interests also can be of value 
in vocational diagnosis, while voca- 
tional interest inventories may be 
used in avocational and leisure-time 
guidance. 

The conclusions drawn by Super 
are in line with the data he pre- 
sents. The primary criticism of 
Super’s research is his very small 
number of subjects in each avoca- 
tional group. Super acknowledges 
this limitation, but his conclusion that 
“certain differences in the back- 
ground of the avocational samples 
were probably due not to sampling 
but to genuine  interavocational 
differences” (p. 124) needs substan- 
tiation from further research. 


Investigators of both avocational 
and vocational interests will find the 
author’s review of the literature on 
interests as well as his suggestions 
for further research very helpful. 

WituraAM McGEHEE. 

North Carolina State College of 

the University of North Carolina. 
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Wispom 1N Conpuct. By Christo- 
pher Browne Garnett, Jr. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1940. Pp. xv +458. $2.50. 


THe PropteMm or Cuolce. By Wil- 
liam Henry Roberts. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1941. Pp. v +416. $2.50. 


These two college textbooks (both 
subtitled An Introduction to Ethics) 
have the customary textbook merit— 
an eclecticism which is offensive only 
to strong enthusiasms or to a passion 
for systematic reasoning. Garnett 
offends primarily against the first, 
Roberts against the second. Other- 
wise, there is no offense in them. 


Garnett’s book is the more urbane- 
ly written; it takes its ease in Zion, 
considering and rejecting judiciously 
all ethical schemes of clear intent 
from the Decalogue, Lao-tse and 
Plato, down to Marxism and Tolstoi; 
and it has a genuine unity of feeling, 
which the author traces back to the 
irony of Socrates and the golden 
mean of Aristotle, but which perhaps 
has closer affinity to the suave prac- 
tical indifferentism of Protagoras. 


Roberts’s book has more sparkle, 
and more flashes of enthusiasm for 
high improbable ideals; it is, how- 
ever, less smoothly written, and 
shows its origin in a set of lecture 
notes. 


As texts, Garnett’s can be recom- 
mended for its clear, superficial 
summary of various important ethi- 
cal systems (the Christian position 
being represented by Tolstoi) ; while 


Roberts’s achieves a certain degree 
of provocativeness through its liberal 
use of modern popular writings on 
psychology, sociology, religion, and 
biology. 
H. G. McCurpy. 
Meredith College. 


Tue Happy Lire. By Aurelius 
Augustine. Translated and anno- 
tated by Ludwig Schopp. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1939. 
Pp. v + 152. $1.50. 


This translation of St. Augustine’s 
De Beata Vita seeks to rescue from 
relative obscurity one of the minor 
writings of the great Churchman. It 
is a discussion in dialogue form 
which leads through an examination 
of some of the prevailing doctrines 
of the time to the conclusion that 
happiness is the state of the soul 
when it is completely filled by the 
wisdom which emanates from God, 
the fountainhead of all truth. Written 
in the interim between his conver- 
sion and the beginning of active par- 
ticipation in the Church, it stands 
as a record of his mood and thought 
at the threshold of his famous career, 
before his religious experience had 
become crystallized into any precise 
doctrine. 


The translator has provided an in- 
troductory essay of moderate value, 
notes, and an English index, and has 
set Augustine’s original Latin oppo- 
site the pages of the translation. 

H. G. McCurpy. 

Meredith College. 
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Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe 
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This Journal was established in 1913. It is devoted to an understand- 
ing of man, his behavior and his motives from a study of the structure 
and functions of his mind, particularly from a psychoanalytic standpoint. 
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number was published September, 1932. 
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